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PREFACE. 



^Thoughts are the images of things, and words are the images of 
thoughts." 

It is not an easy task to explain why Orthoepy and Orthography, the 
two most fundamental branches, the one, the basis of speakings or elocu- 
tion ; the other, the basis of writings or grammar, should be treated as 
subdivisions of these subjects. That, in the circle of the sciences, Or- 
thoepy and Orthography, hand in hand, should take their place between 
Elocution and Grammar, Orthoepy grasping the hand of Elocution, Orthog- 
raphy that of Grammar, has long been a favorite idea of the author of 
this book. 

An accurate and elegant pronunciation and the ability to write correctly 
and easily without mistakes in spelling, use of capitals, or punctuation, are 
, the basis of a liberal education as well as the almost certain index of cul- 
tivation and refinement. Prof. Whitney says : " He who cannot take to 
pieces his own utterance, and give a tolerably exact account of every item 

■ ill it, lacks the true foundation on which everything else should repose.'* 

This book is the fruit of long and patient study, and large experience 
.in the classroom and as instructor in the teachers' institutes of several 
states. It has been written, and is now submitted to a candid public, in 
the belief that such a text-book is neaded in both public and private 
schools ; and this belief has been strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that a large number of teachers, superintendents, and leading educators, 

■ of different states, as well as the many hundreds who have been under 
the instruction of the writer in the classroom and elsewhere, have urged 
its publication. 

Besides the Dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, the author has re- 
ceived valuable aid from Kerl's and Butler's Grammars, Wright's, dinger's, 
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and Marsh's Orthographies, Salisbury's " Phonology and Orthoepy," Met* 
calf and De Garmo's "System of Dictionary Work," and Biglow's "Mis- 
takes in Writing English," and to all these works he is greatly indebted. 

Humbly believing that the cheerful toil and sacrifice given to the prepa- 
ration of this book may lead many to a greater love and a more perfect 
mastery of the English language, the author trustfully commits it to citi* 
zenship in the great commonwealth of letters. 

Columbus, Ohio, February 22, 1894. 



Note to Teachers. 

Things to be done should be learned by doing them. — Comeniui, 

A thorough knowledge of elementary sounds and the diacritical marks 
used to indicate these sounds to the eye, must be in the child's possession 
at the very threshold of an education, as it is the key by which he is to 
unlock the storehouse of knowledge and have access to the temple of learn- 
ing. Much time should be given to Part First of this book. Short lessons, 
much and faithful drill both oral and written, frequent reviews, should be 
the watchwords of the teacher. The author has not divided the book into 
lessons, but has left this to the good judgment of .the teacher, who, know- 
ing the ability of his pupils, is better prepared to adapt the lessons to 
their needs. Pages lo, ii, and 12 are intended for reference, and need 
not be memorized. In the judgment of the writer, two terms of ten or 
twelve weeks each will be required for ordinary classes to finish the book 
well. It is the opinion of the author that Orthography and Orthoepy, in 
the hands of an earnest, enthusiastic, and well-qualified teacher, will be 
one of the most interesting and valuable branches in the entire range of 
school studies. F. V. I. 
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PART FIRST. 



Introductory. 

Language is any medium for the communication of ideas 
and emotions. 

Language may be divided into two kinds, Natural and 
ArtificiaL 

Natural Language consists in all those tones of voice 
and gestures which convey intelligence from one being to 
another. 

Artificial Language is such a combination of elementary 
sounds or letters as to make words and sentences. 

Artificial Language is of two kinds, Spoken and Written. 

Spoken Language is such a combination of elementary 
sounds as to express ideas. 

Written Language conoists in representing the element- 
ary sounds of spoken language by characters called letters. 

Cognate^ Sounds are those sounds which are modified 
by the same organs of speech in a similar position. 

Cognate Letters are those letters whose sounds are modi- 
fied by the same organs of speech in a similar position. 



J^Thc cognates {fo^ with ; gnattiSy bom) are in pairs, one subvocaf and one aspirate. 
There are nine pairs in all ; three pairs of labials, three jiairs of dentals, two pairs of 
Unguals, and one pair of palatals. Be sure that each pupil clearly understands the dif- 
ference between an elementary sound and a letter. An elementary sound is a spoken 
element, a letter is 2iivrttten or /r/w/f^ character representing the spoken element to 
the eye. Many authors and teachers, in their dofinitiuns, continually confound sounds 
and letters. One author says : " Cognate letters are such as are pri)duced by the same 
organs, in a similar position." Do you produce letters by the organs of speech? Do 
you not make letters with a pen or pencil ? The writer is using a pen to make these 
letters which, combined into words, are to convey his thoughts to you. 



PHONOLOGY. 

Phonology/ or phonetics, is the science of the elementary 
sounds uttered by the human voice in speech. 

Voice is tone produced by the mutual action of the vocal 
chords and the breath from the lungs. 

Speech' is voice or breath modified for the purpose of 
expressing thought and emotion. 

*Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
'Tis modulation that must charm the ear. — Lloyd, 

The elementary sounds are divided into three classes; 
Vocals^ Subvocals^ and Aspirates, 

A vocal is an unmodified, or uninterrupted tone of the 
voice. 

A subvocal is a tone of the voice modified by the organs 
of speech making an undertone. 

An aspirate is a mere breathing modified by the organs of 
speech.* 

The vocal organs are, in part, the same as the organs of 
respiration. They are, the lungs, diaphragm, intercostal mus- 
cles, bronchi and trachea, larynx, and pharynx.* 

1 Phonology is a branch of the science of acoustics. For its further discussion see 
works on Natural Philosophy, 

S Speech, or the utterance of articulate sounds, belongs to man only. " Animals have 
voice; man alone has speech. The raven may be taught to speak by rote, but man 
alone attaches meaning to the word-sounds and phrase-sounds he employs." 

* Instead of vocals ^ subvocals^ and aspirates, some prefer to say tonics, subtonics, and 

atonies f or voice sounds, union sounds, and breath sounds, 

^ The sound represeated by A is an exception ; it is not modified by the organs ol 
speech. 

^^^^T6af branch of science treating of the structure and maxuaeT ol o^ctaSaoiv ^^« 
^*«w^oi3puMr necessary to speech, may be called Vocal B\ivs\o\o«j. 
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The lungs constitute the central organ of the vocal as well 
AS the respiratory machinery. 

The vocal chords are the special organs for the produc- 
tion of vocal elements, or elementary sounds. 

The glottis is the opening between the vocal chords. 

The epiglottis is a lid or valve which shuts down and 
covers the glottis in the act of swallowing. 

The pharynx is a sort of cavern at the back part of the 
mouth, and with the mouth and other cavities of the head 
becomes a tone-magnifier, giving great power and richness to 
the tones of the voice. 

Another sums up the process of speaking as follows: '* The 
diaphragm and other muscles, by their alternate movements, 
operate the lungs. The breath, forced from the lungs, passes 
through the bronchi and trachea into the larynx. When the 
breath is forced out, by an act of volition, through the aper- 
ture of the glottis without agitating the vocal chords, there is 
no vocality, only an audible sound of hard breathing or as- 
piration. But when the vocal chords are more or less moved 
by the air expelled, and thrown into vibration, vocal sound is 
produced. The sound thus produced by the vibration of 
this delicate muscular organism of the vocal chords, fills the 
sonorous cavern at the back part of the mouth called the 
pharynx^ and reverberating through the cavities of the head 
and chest, and striking against the sounding-board, as it may 
be termed, of the roof of the mouth, at last issues from the 
lips a perfected result of nature's handiwork, to be made as 
plastic as the potter's clay, and shaped to the various pur- 
poses of use and beauty in language." 

Words are but the dead forms of thought. The human voice may breathe into them 
the breath of life and make them living influences.— ^^moA^r. 
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Webster*s Kky to Pronunciation. 

vocals, or vowel sounds. 

Values, Names, and Substitutes, of Phonetic Characters. 



iara( 


:ter. Value, 


, or Power, 


Names. 




Substitutes, or Equivalentik 


a, 


as in 


\ale. 


long a. 




e^ as in they, freight. 


ft. 


<« 


&t. 


short a. 




no substitutes. 


A, 


« 


dir^ 


medial a, or 


long a 










modified by 


r, 


e, as in thSre, 


&» 


M 


&sk, 


intermediate, 
Italian a. 


or short 


no substitutes. 


a. 


M 


ah. 


long Italian, 


ox flat tti 




ft> 


M 


awe, 


broad a. 




0, as iiifdr. 


e, 


<« 


ive, 


long e. 




i and y, as in machine^ 
quay. 


ft. 


« 


ibb. 


short e. 




a and u, as in said, bury. 


8, 


M 


mercy. 


obtuse or tilde 


^t 


i, as in gtrl. 


X, 


«< 


tee, 


long i. 




y, as in rhyme. 


I, 


« 


ii. 


short 1, 




y, e, u, and o, as in h^mn, 
England, busy, women. 


0, 


U 


old. 


long 0, 


r 


au and e^v, as in beau, 
sew. 


0, 


«« 


dn, 


short 0, 




a, as in what. 


Q, 


« 


do. 


slender o. 




u, as in rtfde, rffmor. 


fl. 


U 


use. 


long u. 




w, as in new. 


ft, 


u 


up. 


short u. 




0, as in son. 


ft, 


^i 


urge. 


neutral, or obtuse u. 


0, as in worm {wUrrn), 


V, 


« 


pull, 


medial u. 




0, as in wolf, wg^l. 



oi and oy, 
ouandow, 



(( 



<( 



oil, boy, diphthong oi and oy, no substitutes. 
out, now, " ou and ow. 



ti 



u 



SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES, OR CONSONANT SOUNDS. 



Character. Value, or Power, 
b, as in bat, 

" fede^ 



9, 
d. 



ti 



it 



« 



^/ 



-tat, 
did, 
fear. 



Names. Substitutes, or Ek^uivalents. 

same as of character, no substitutes. 

soft c, " " 

hard c, " " 

same as of character, /, as in prejudice, 

" " ** ph and gh, as in phaiu 

tom, laugh, 

softgt y, as \VLJoke, 
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Miaei 


er. Value, or Power. 


Names. 


t> 


as in^o. 


kardg. 


h. 


** Aim, 


same as of character. 


• 


" Jf^> 


« « « 



« kine. 



«« 



« 



Substitutes, or Equivalents. 
half of x^ in ^jrw/. 
no substitutes. 
di and ^^ as in soldier^ 

verdure, 
hardc, half of x^ ch and 

^^, as in chorus J lough. 



\ 


« 


light. 


M 


« 


«< 


no substitutes. 


m. 


« 


man. 


« 


« 


«< 


<« « 


n» 


« 


nol^ 


« 


« 


«< 


« it 


P» 


<r 


pen. 


« 


« 


« 


^>4, as in hiccough. 


q. 


M 


queen. 


<C 


(« 


(C 


no substitutes. 


r» 


M 


road. 


« 


M 


« 


« « 


s» 




seem. 


(« 


« 


« 


r >f<7/? and s, as in r^«/, 


t. 


«( 


ten. 


M 


M 


« 


edfinaly as in mixed 


▼» 


« 


vote. 


M 


M 


« 


f and /-^, as in ^, 
Stephen, 


w. 


M 


way. 


M 


M 


« 


Ut as in queen. 


x» 


« 


lax. 


t 


« 


«< 


is used as a substitute 
for gz, as in ^jpw/. 


Yf 


« 


yet. 


M 


«( 


« 


f, as in union. 


s» 


« 


zone. 


M 


« 


« 


s, c, and x, as in has, 
suffice, xebec. 


th. 


«( 


thin. 


aspirate th. 




no substitutes. 


A, 


« 


that. 


subvocal th. 




(i « 


ch. 


« 


church. 


same as of character, 


// and /, as in question. 














nature. 


•h. 


« 


show. 


« 


« 


« 


ce, ci, si, ti, ch^ and s, as 
in ocean, social, man- 
sion, nation, chaise 
sugar. 


•h. 


(( 


azure. 


« 


« 


« 


si, zi, z, and s, as iny«- 
sion, glazier, azure, 
rasure. 


wh, 


« 


wheUy 


M 


« 


« 


no substitutes. 


n& 


« 


^^g. 


M 


« 


l< 


n, generally before paU 
atals, as in frank, 
finger, etc. 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S KEYS TO PRONUNCIATION COMPARED. 









Wbbstbr. 


WORCESTBR. 


A, 


as in a/r, 


a, or 6 (whfire), 


4. 


A. 


(< 


task. 


a, 


4. 


E, 


« 


mete. 


e, or ! (police), 


e, or i (police). 


E. 


(< 


her. 


e, orT (sTr), 


e, or 1 (sir), y (myrrh). 


o. 


(( 


for. 


^ or a (fall), 


6, or a (fall). 


o, 


(( 


do. 


o, or u (truth), oo 
(m<5on), 


6, or u (trAth), 66 (s66n), 


u, 


(( 


up. 


fl, or 6 (son), 


a, or 6 (s6n). 


u, 


it 


pull. 


u, or 9 (w9lf), ^ 
(bo1)k). 


CI, or o in wolf, oo ir 
book, unmarked. 


Oi and 


oy» 




unmarked. 


6i and 5^. 


Ou and 


ow, 




(( 


6Cland6w,andeW(neW). 


c, 


as it 


I cake, 


C, € hard, like k. 


^, £ hard, like k. 


CH, 


it 


chorus, 


■CH, €h hard, like k. 


j^H, £h hard, like k. , 


G, 


it 


g^t^ 


G, g hard, 


P, I hard, 


G, 


it 


gem. 


G, g soft, like j. 


Q, k soft. 


s. 


tt 


was. 


§, J, like z. 


§, §, like z. 


X, 


it 


exist. 


%, $, like gz. 


?:, ^, like gz. 


TH, 


u 


this. 


TH, th, subvocal 
sound, 


^ TH, th. 



Note. — In many points the marking of letters to indicate the sounds 
they represent, is the same in both Webster and Worcester, The above 
table shows the chief differences. In Worcester the semi-dieresis placed 
under a vowel indicates that the sound is slight or obscure. Webster 
indicates the same thing by leaving the vowel unmarked. It is the hope 
of the author that these tables, showing at a glance, the character, the 
value, the name, and the substitutes, of the vocal elements, and com- 
paring the marking of Webster and Worcester, may be a time-saver and 
excellent helper to both teachers and pupils. 

How TO Find the Elementary Sounds. 

To find the value or power of any character, pronounce 
some short word in which it occurs, prolonging the element 
whose value is sought. After pronouncing it several times in 
this way, drop all the sounds but the one wanted. In this 
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way the value of any phonetic character may be found. Pro- 
nounce ate^ prolonging a. Pronounce it again, stopping be- 
fore sounding /. The value is readily found to be long a. 
Pronounce tiOy prolonging «. Drop the sound of o and the 
value of n remains. 

In the same way find the value of the initial, or first char- 
acter in the following words : atyZ.\ atr,a,; arm, a; ask,k; 
a//, 9 ; ev^, e ; ^nd, 6 ; ^rr, 5 ; /V^, i; t/, i; old, 0; on, 6; oil, 
o\\ outy ou; bide, b; fine, f; lane, \\ ran, r; so,%\ zone, z; 
etc. 

Further Exercises in Finding Elementary Sounds. 

Pronounce vigorously 6b, ad, ag, dj, ap, ak, ash, §ch, ab, en, 
5f. Now pronounce these syllables, and after pronouncing 
each one give the sound of the final consonant : 6b, b ; ad, d ; 
^B> B> ^h }> ^PfP> 2.k, k; ash, sh; ech, ch ; at, t; €n, n; 
6f, f. Pronounce ab, ae, ad, af, eb, ed, €f, am, em, im, sQ, 
sa, se, i§, 6s, OS, us, ax. 



Exercise in Synthesis. 

ExpzjCnation. — Elements are placed in the first line and the Pronunciation in the second. 



me, 
me. 


hardy 

hard. 


bright. 


g6rg^, 
g6rge. 


bit, 

bit. 


grit, 
grit. 


t i S t, 
toast. 


Strong, 

strong. 


min, 

man. 


•€l6d, 

cl6d. 


car^, 
care. 


shorn, 

shorn. 


men, 

m€n. 


h6 m p, 
h6mp. 


spar^, 
spftre. 


shrub, 

shrab. 


mln^, 

mine. 




in 6 r n, 
m6rn. 


shrug, 
shriig. 


grub, 
grab. 


gave. 


dup^, 
dQpe. 


flinch, 

flinch. 
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dish, smlt^, husk, snarl, 

dash. smite. htisk. sntrl. 

pag^, beam, pomp, pOrch, 

p&^e. beam. pdmp. pOrch. 

Note. — Synthesis means putting together. The skillful teacher will 
adapt the work to the needs of his class. The blackboard may be used 
to good advantage in drill work. Concert recitation is excellent, espe* 
cialfy with beginners. 

Description of Phonetic Elements. 

A,* as in ah. Italian a, — This element is often called the 
fundamental tone of the human voice. Its production re- 
quires an extreme openness of the organs of speech. The 
other vocals and subvocals may be considered simply modi- 
fications of this tone. Pronounce ah with the organs of speech 
entirely open, and you have found a, the noblest of all the 
elementary sounds. 

A,'* as in ask. Short Italian of Webster — Intermediate a 
of Worcester. — This sound is intermediate between short a and 
Italian a. It differs from Italian a in quantity, being short, 
or explosive. When perfectly sounded, however, it requires 
the same extreme openness of the organs of speech. To find 
this sound, pronounce ah^ then, with the organs of speech in 
the same position, pronounce ask quickly or explosively. Now, 
with the organs of speech again in the same position, pro- 
nounce ask^ stopping before sounding s and k, and you have 
the value of a. Pronounce task, clasp, chance, class, pass, 
faster, master. 



1 There is a tendency to shorten Italian a as well as broad a, thus destroying the 
dignity and power of our language. It is said that this noble vocal element, Italian a, 
at present constitutes less than one-half of one per cent, of our whole utterance. In the 
German it constitutes five per cent., and in the ancient Sanskrit thirty per cent. 

s Instead of this elegant short Italian a, some uncultured speakers use a drawling of 
the short a in such words as dance, pass, class ^ etc. This is a coarse and very disagree- 
able error, and should be studiously avoided. 
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A, as in awe. Broad a. — This sound resembles Italian a 
' -in quantity, but is modified by a contraction and projection 
of the lips, increasing the resonant power, and adding to the 
strength and dignity of this element. Pronounce gwe, tall, 
thrall, drawl, fraught, cgught, bdught, sdught, taught, wrdught, 
th6ught. 

A, as in care. A medial^ or long a modified by r, — Some 
think this sound is identical with short e. but it is unlike short 
ty at least in this, that it is capable of prolongation. Because 
of the liquid sound of r, the a and r seem to combine or 
coalesce. For this reason, some consider ar a diphthong. It 
is the judgment of the writer that it is better to treat a and r 
as distinct elements. 

O,* as in on. ^ Short o. — This sound is often confounded 
with short Italian a. It resembles broad a, but is short, or 
explosive, and can not be prolonged. Pronounce ^«. explo- 
sively. Give it again, dropping «, and the sound of 6 is pro- 
duced. Pronounce not, what, lot, dog, hog, fog, odd, wash, 
wander. 

O,' as in do. Qo, as in moon. U, in rude. Slender o. 
— By careless speakers" this sound is often contracted to me^ 
dial Uy in such words as broom, room, food, root, etc. 

U, as in tune. Long u. — This sound must not be con- 
founded with slender o. U, in rude, is a substitute for slender o. 
To find the value of long u, pronounce mute. Repeat the 
pronunciation, omitting the sound of /. Now pronounce mu, 
closely observing the sound of u. Pronounce it again, drop- 

^ Short o is one of the finest but most abused sounds in the language. It is shorty and 
should not be prolonged. Many persons, however, substitute a shortened Italian a for 
^is sound, and continually mispronounce such words as fog^ dog, hog, log, not, what, 
watch, etc. 

* Why we should have long oo and short oo is not readily seen. They are digraphs, 
r . the same as ai, oa, ea, etc. In moon^ why not say the second o is silent and the first o 
has slender sound (g^) ? In book, the second o is silent ; the first is a substitute for mm* 
dial u (9t). 
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ping the sound of m, and the value of /ong u is found. U 
should not be sounded as slender o (6^), except when imme« 
diately preceded by the sound of r, sh, or zh. The words 
sumac, tulle ^ hurrah, 2ii\dpugh, are exceptions. 

U, as in push. Short oo. U medial, — This sound is 
heard in book, look, took, foot, wolf, wool, stood, could, would^ 
should, etc. 

U, as in urge. O, in worm^ Neutral, or obtuse u. — 
A slightly greater elevation of the back part of the tongue 
toward the soft palate than'for j^^r/«, and prolonging the 
tone, gives the sound of u heard before final r, or r followed 
by another consonant. It differs from short u, chiefly in being 
prolonged. 

H represents a mere breathing. When initial, its office 
seems to be to cover the following vocal with breath. Pro- 
nounce ha, hi, ho, he, hu, hy, 

Wh is merely unvocalized breath, poured through the lips 
placed in the position for producing w, A failure to discrimi- 
nate between wh and its subvocal cognate w, constitutes one 
of the peculiarities of the English cockney dialect, in which 
when, what, which are pronounced wen, wat, wich} 

R ' is said to have two sounds, but for all practical purposes 
it may be regarded as representing one sound only. R is 

1 To this same English cockney dialect belongs the strange custom of omitting the 
sound of h in such words as house^ home, hen, hair, pronouncing them ouse, ome, en, 
air, and using the sound of A in evii, enterprise, aim, etc. 

Lisping children and Germans have difficulty with the sounds of s and th. Force un- 
vocalized breath between the tip of the tongue and the upper gum, and the sound of j is 
produced. Place the tip of the tongue between the teeth or against the upper front 
teeth, and emit the breath, and the sound of th is made. Those who lisp use aspirate 
th instead of s. This is the reason for their lithping. The German uses the sound of 
d for th or /, and pronounces that dat, or continual condinuaf. 

* Some fall into the disagreeable error of failing to sound r, pving/ahmah for /armer, 
pahlah fox parlor, etc. The Chinaman substitutes /for r (both liquids), and dropping 
tile A says *' Melican** for American, Earnest persistent dflort, aided by kind teachers^ 
will enable pupils to overcome all these difficulties. 
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stronger and may be trilled YfYitn placed at the beginning of a 
word. Speakers and singers often trill the r^ adding much 
force and beauty to their productions. It is the habit of some 
persons to nearly suppress the r when not followed byavoweL 
R should have its full sound wherever it occurs. 

ExBRdSES IN Distinguishing and Comparing Elebientary ' 

Sounds. 

That the pupils may become familiar with phonetic char- 
acters and be able readily to give the exact value, requires 
patient and frequent drill. The difficulties in pronouncing 
words containing the sounds of a and k, 6 and^ ^ and 0, i 
and d, k and 6^ must be mastered by diligent practice. To 
overcome these difficultieSi let the pupil practice the following 
words, as directed : 

A and &. — Make a decided difference between the sounds 
of a in f^te and a in f&re ; &y, fHir ; day^ dare ; pay, plU-e ; 
lay, Iftir; bay, be§r; ray, rare; they, thdre; stay-er, stare; 
pray^er, prayer ; nay, nd'er; sway-er, sware ; whgy, whdre. 

and 9. — Make a clear distinction between a in dn and a 
in ftught; s6t, s6ught; pdnd, pawned; fond, fawned; cdst, 
c^use ; ddt, daughter ; rdt, wrdught ; ndt, nought ; knotty, 
naughty; cdd, c^wed; sdd, sgwed; dog, daub; God, gaudy; 
b5t, bdught and thdught. 

P^ and 0. — Distinguish a and in the following words : war, 
wOre; law, lore; f6r, fbre; 6r, Ore; b6m, bOme; cdrd, 
c5red ; sawed, soared ; Idrd, lOw-ered ; m6m, mOum ; wam, 
worn ; hdrse, hoarse ; cdrse, cOurse. 

A and a. — Make a short or explosive, and a is produced. 
Pronounce the following words : charm, chart, yard, farm, 
harm ; also, ask, task, flask, mask, dance, grass, pass, pathy 
past, aunt, ant; a, d; a, a. 

A and 6. — Substituting a for d is a very common error and 

a 
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a difficult one to correct. In a few words 6, followed by sSy st, 
and M, verges toward broad dr, as in cross, loss, c6st, br6th ; 
but in no word does short o verge towards short Italian a. To 
say d4g for ddg, lang for I5ng is exceedingly coarse and disa- 
greeable. 

Let the pupil pronounce the following words, making the 6 
explosive, and avoiding the sound of a : Boston, bdx, con, c6m- 
mon, cobweb, compound, complex, doctrine, dog, dollar, dom- 
ino, doxdlogy, foreign, foster, goddess, horrid, moral, morrow^ 
s6rrow, ndnsense, novel, occupy, wash, wad, swan, wandi 
wasp, watch, was, what. 



The subvocals and aspirates must also be clear and well- 
defined. The hearer should be in no doubt whether th-t? 
speaker says leave or leafy cab or cap, ridge or rich, trice 07 
tries, ice or eyes, spice or spies^ lice or lies, ax or acts^ sick o^ 
sixth. 

Exercises in Recognizing Vocal Elements. 

* The Dictionary is a sealed book to the pupil until he has 
been trained to recognize the value of phonetic characters. 
That he is able to interpret the characters, a, a, §, o, and call 
their names long a, Italian a, short e, slender o, is not suffi- 
cient. He must be able to recognize and to utter the exact 
value of each character, just as the singer is able to give any 
tone in the musical scale. This power can be acquired only 
by patient and persistent drill in recognizing and enunciating 
the elementary sounds. To test the pupil's ability to do this 

1 The teacher should continue this drill in recognizing vocal elements until the pupils 
can name them at sight. It is an excellent drill to place characters on the board quickly 
and ask them to name them in concert or individually. Name these characters : a, a, 0, 
6, a, !,<€, 5, f , g. The answers are : Long a, Italian a, long o, short o, short Italian 
a, long if hardCf soft c, hardg^ soft g. 
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readily and accurately, let him pronounce the following sylla- 
bles, all of which may be found in Webster's Dictionary : 
at, al, al, al, al, ae, ad, 6d, an, el, €s, 8r, on, in, ee, 6c, 6r, 
fdr, ^, fae, pik, pile, cad, cad, gl, go, gl, pSr, pSr, lik, tac, 
ta^, thSr, ine, Ine, ar, ar, box, bon, bar, awe, bre, bru, bre, 
cOn, con, com, cous, coz, cov, cOurs, cot, cos, coun, c6, cdr, 
cop, 96m, gfen, 95r, cat, bid, big, siege, slat, slab, sin, si, so, 
^ix, sliv, spring, spflrn, squad, squa, squar, 1^, squirm, touch, 
tQur, tQU, tQw, to, tdbk, toy, tough, trug, trag, s^end, treach, 
trip, cha,. trgu, dour, troub, troop, trol, rdne, renct, nique, nis, 
nij, qual, plSaj, neg, nee, wont, sine, vae, glo, vast, ver, v€r, 
€61, nfic, ron, tig, vig, vig, w^, wat, wa, wax, wea, weath, weav, 
weigh, wSdge, whirl, whi, whp, wince, wis, won, yacht, zur, zfi, 
ziph, zy, zu, zeug, zo, zink. 

Representation of Vocal Elements. 

* The practice of marking the letters and combinations in 
words so as to indicate their phonetic values is very useful to 
pupils, as it helps them more readily to recognize both the 
phonetic character and the sound it represents. 

There are three ways of indicating or representing the values 
of letters or combinations. In each method diacritical marks, 
such as,-, '', ^,", are employed. In the first, diacritical marks 
only are employed. In the second method, the words are 
rewritten and the marks used. In the third method, the words 
are /tfrAa//^ re- written and the diacritical marks used. 

The three methods are illustrated by the following words : 



1 Representing vocal elements should be practiced until the pupils can write the char- 
acter without hesitation. The blackboard should be used in this drill. Let the pupils stand 
at the blackboard with crayon in hand. Tell them to represent /on^^ a, short a, long e^ 
Italian a, short Italian a, short i, viedial u, broad a, medial a, or long a be/ore r^ hard 
c, softc^ hardg, so/t g, subvocal th, aspirate th, short u, etc. This drill can be made 
very interesting zs well as very useful. 
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z8t Method. 2d Method. 3d Method. 

1. <kgm''l€ al. I. pr6v^6st (prdv'ust). I. de light-'ed (lit). 

2. ^yn-'i (i§m. 2. prgve (pr(5ov). 2. In cI|''ion (slzh^un). 

3. fis^ti mate. 3. shrewd (shrud). 3. Ifix^u ry (Ifik^shu). 

4. pr6v^i dfenge. 4. some (sflm). 4. plS, teau^ (tO^). 

5. pti-'er He. 5. worthy (wftrthy), 5. silk-'-worm (wftrm). 

PHONOTYPY. 

* Phonotypy is the art of representing phonetic elements, 
or elementary sounds, to the eye by the use of appropriate 
characters or symbols. 

' The defects of the English alphabet should be 
spoken of here, as these defects make the comparatively simple 
art of phonotypy quite complex when applied to the repre- 
sentation of the elementary sounds. These defects may be 
briefly named : 

1. To represent forty- four elementary sounds the English 
alphabet furnishes but twenty-six letters ; and four of these, c, 
j\ q, and Xy are redundant, having no sounds of their own. 
Since there are more elementary sounds than letters, some 
letters must represent more than one sound. 

2. Our letters do not al,ways have the same value. Some 
of them represent a certain sound in one word, another sound 
in other words, and in others have no sound at all. 

3. Though we have not a sufficient number of letters to 
represent the elementary sounds, sometimes two or more 
letters are put together to represent one sound ; as th, sh^ wh. 

Again, sounds which are similar, the cognates, as, s and 
«, find no similarity in the characters that represent them. 



1 Th6 ancient Phoenicians have the credit for making the first analysis of the vocal 
dements, and adopting a system of phonetic characters to represent them. 

2 Because of these defects in our alphabet, many attempts have been made to devise a 
more perfect system of phonetic characters. The most noted among these systems 
are said to be the ** Standard Alphabet '* by Lepsius, and Bell's *' Visible Speech." 
There has been such a demand for "spelling reform" that an association has been 

oiganiaedAnd a, new alpbAbct arranged. 
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Some authors find another defect in the fact that the letters 
do not represent the same sounds as in other languages. In 
the judgment of the writer this is not a very serious defect. 

A perfect system requires as many letters as elementary 
sounds, and that each letter shall always represent the same 
sound. Since our English alphabet of twenty-six letters, 
unaided, is not equal to the task of representing forty-four 
elementary sounds, human ingenuity, always ready in an 
emergency, has devised a system of helpers^ called diacritical 
marks. 

The Diacritical Marks used in Webster's Dictionary, 
eight in number, are as follows : 

1. Macron ( - ). 

2. Breve ( v^ ). 

3. Dieresis ( •• )• 

4. Semi-Dieresis ( • ). 

5. Cedilla ( » ). 

6. Tilde, or Wave ( - ). 

7. Caret (>^). 

8. Suspended Bar (a). 

Uses of Each Diacritical Mark. 

The Ma'cron ( - ). 

I. — Over a vowel indicates the long sound; as in late, me, 
mine, tone, tune, my. 



* Diacritical Marks. < 



^ The Macron and Brbvb are used in ancient languages to indicate the quantity of 
syllables. It seems very natural, then, that our dictionaries should use them to indicate 
the regular long and short sounds of the vowels. The Caret is also called the Circum- 
PLAX. Some call the Suspbndbo Bar the Perpendicular, others call it the Dotted 
Bar The ■word may be written Suspended-bar, if preferred. Diacritical Marks 
have been called "guideboards on the heads of our bewildered letters." The Dibrbsis 
is sometimes placed over the second of two adjacent vowels to indicate that they are to 
be pronounced as distinct letters ; as, airial^ orthoiPy^ codrdinate. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to use the hyphen in its place, or omit it entirely ; as, co-ordinate^ orthoepy. It 
is the judgment of the writer that this tendency should become the law, and that the 
DmiBSis should be used as a diacritical matVL otAY. 
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2. — Over g, hard g; as in get. 

3. — Over (51), long 00 ; as in b<30t. 

4. — ^Across €, the hard sound, or substitute for k ; as in can. 

5.-r-Across •€ in ch, substitute for k ; as in -chOi^us. 

6. — Under e, substitute for long a; as in fgte. 

7. — Under n, substitute for ng ; as in thank. 

8. — Between t and h in th, the sub vocal sound ; as in that. 

The BrEve ( ^^ ). 

I. — Over a vowel indicates short sound] as in hit, p6t, siiij 

lot, cup, myth. 
2. — Over c)b, short 00; as in shdbk (d&=Q=9^). 

The Dr£R'fes!s(..). 

I. — Over a indicates Italian a; as in farm. 

2. — Over 1, substitute for long e ; as in police. 

3. — Under a, broad a; as in Igw (a = 6). 

4. — Under o, slender 0; as in canoe (o = 05 = o^). 

5. — Under u, substitute for slender o ; as in ryde (i| = q^(50 

The SfiM!-DT£R'fisIs ( . )• 

I. — Over a, short Italian a; as in ask. 

2. — Over 6, substitute for short u ; as in some (6 = u). 

3.— Over g, softg; as in genius (g= j). 

4. — Under a, substitute for short o ; as in wash (a = 6). 

5. — Under o, substitute for medial u; as in wplf (o=:u = cJb 

6. — Under u, medial u; as in push (u = o = db = 9^). 

The ^EdYl'la C » ). 

I. — Under 9, soft c, or substitute for s; as in ^ite (9 = 8), 
2. — Under 9 in ^h, substitute for sh ; as in ^haise (9h=sh). 
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The T!lde, or WAve (-»). 

I. — Over ft indicates that the following vowel is to be pre- 
ceded by y, in pronunciation ; as in cafton (canyon). 
2. — Over 6, tilde ^ or obtuse y ^/ as in t6rm (S = T). 
3. — Over T, substitute for tilde ^ or obtuse y e; as in girl (t = S). 

THE-eA'RfeTC^). 

I. — Over a, medial a^ or long a modified by r; as in fair (a== d). 
2. — Over 6, substitute for medial a; as in wh8re (8 = a). 
3. — Over d, neutral u; as in ftrge. 
4. — Over 6, substitute for broad ^ / as in fdr (6 = §). 

The SCsp£nd'£d Bar (-JL-). 

I. — ^Under 5, substitute for z ] as in wag (§ = z). 
2. — Under j, substitute for gz ; as in eyist (5 = gz). 

Exercises in the Names and Uses of Diacritical Marks. 

Name the diacritical marks used in the following words : 
name, man, fare,- card, last, ball, eat, mSt, mSr'gy, mine, fin, 
Btr, Ode, odd, dp, use, up, drge, pull, by, myth, m^rrh, brage, 
chSss, graze, dSck, tare, due, gSll, flea, wind, wind, rije, mOw, 
tear, tear, hou^, wrath, bridge, scowl, skgin, launch, v6rse, 
v6x, -cldth, thdrn, sluice, blo^d, sgSnt, sc6rch, ma^lilne^. Use 
the proper diacritical marks to indicate the sounds of letters 
in the following words : bold, soft, lodge, gone, pole, purse, 
sight, dance, chant, ice, fringe, bridge, grass, nurse, glare, there, 
scorch, north, wall, err, mirth, thirst, wan, what, done, was, 
love, myth, l)nix, do, truth, push, loose, moor, our, coin, cent, 
two, gait, soar, launch, spread, four, chain, taught, hair, pear, 
yea, fought, plaid, broad, gauge, guests, key, ease, breath, 
heifer, buy, eye, notch, bought, flood, touch, juice, feud, calf, 
/lunt, ant, psalm, race, rich, choice, think, nails, sage, skein, 
aaught, caught, sieve, catch, claws, pur, some, done, eighth. 
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scene, seen, has, wash, wrap, who, pull, move, bush, rude, 
corpse, corps, term, firm, soup, floor, bruise, youth, should, 
shoe, canon, won, chaise, choice, chord, nose, niece, nice, 
priest. 

If Ote to the Teacher. — Continue the drill in naming the diacritical marks until 
pupils can name them readily. The naming can be done by using the books. Further drill 
should be given, using blackboard. In marking words the pupils may use slate, paper, 
or blackboard, using additional words, if needed. Each pupil should have a dictionary. 
The High School or Common Scb x>\ Dictionaries are convenient for preparing the 
lesson and for use in recitation. The Unabridged Dictionary should be in the schoolroom 
for use of both teacher and pupils. These exercises in naming and using diacritica) 
marks may be made very interesting and profitable. If the pupil is to be an ac<7vat« 
scholar, he should begin early to make the dictionary a constant companion. 

ORTHOEPY. 

* Orthoepy is the art that teaches the correct pronuncia^ 
tion or utterance of words. Its three elements are Syllabica* 
tiofiy Accent^ and Articulation. 

Syllabication is the proper division of words into syl- 
lables. 

Syllabication has a twofold object: 

I. To indicate the proper pronunciation of words. 

1 Orthoepy teaches us how to speak words correctly. Orthography teaches us how to 
mrite them. The basis of a spoken syllable is the vocal^ the basis of a written ox printed 
pliable is the vowel. The vocals or vowels are the thouf^t elements of a word; the sub- 
Vocals and aspirates, or the consonants are the emotion elements. Strength is said to be 
the longest syllable in the English language. Syllabication is the first step in determin- 
ing the pronunciation of a word. The exercises in syllabication are valuable, especially 
to beginners, as an aid to pronunciation. 

In dividing words into syllables we are to be guided chiefly by the ear. There are as 
many syllables in a word as there are distinct vocal sounds heard in its correct pronuncia- 
tion. The consonants, singly or combined, are joined to the vowels. A single consonant 
between two vowels is joined to the latter when the former vowel has its long sound ; as, 
pa-per^ ci-pher. If, however, the first vowel has the short sound, the consonant belongs 
to it in syllabication. Two vowels coming together, if they do not make a diphthong, 
must be separated in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-al. Derivative words are generally 
divided between the primitive parts and the terminations ; as, hope-less. Compound 
words are divided into the simple words that compose them. At the end of the line a 
word may be divided if necessary ; but a syllable should never be broken. Slate, paper, 
or blackboard may he used in the exercises in syllabication. 
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2. To show the composition or derivation of words. 

A Spoken Syllable is a vocal sound which alone, or in 
combination with one or more subvocal or aspirate sounds, 
forms a word or a distinct part of a word. 

A Written Syllable is a vowel which alone, or combined 
with consonants, forms a word or a separate part of a word. 

Prinqples of Syllabication. 

Two leading principles are applied in syllabication: 
the first is phonetic, and has reference to smoothness and ease 
of utterance ; the second is etymological, and has reference 
to the derivation of words. Sometimes words are divided 
into syllables to show the proper pronunciation on/y, and 
sometimes they are divided into syllables for no other purpose 
than to show their etymology. Often these modes of syllabi- 
cation are combined. These two leading principles of sylla- 
bication are continually at war with each other. In the United 
States, separating the words so as to show the pronunciation 
seems to be the stronger. In England, dividing the words into 
Syllables in such a way as to indicate the derivation seems to 
prevail. By the first ^xincv^\e^ philosophy \^ phi-los-o-phy ; by 
the second, philosophy. In Webster's Dictionary words are 
divided so as to indicate the pronunciation in the most accu- 
rate manner. 

Exercises in Syllabication. 

Let the pupils, using the dictionary, divide the following 
words into their proper syllables : educate, confuse, meditate, 
determination, telegram, porcupine, antelope, personal, mys- 
terious, remainder, accomplish, superintend, preparation, 
acquiesce, comical, beneficence, compliment, counterfeit, anni- 
hilate, spontaneous, countenance, analysis, discipline, con- 
gratulate, appreciate, injurious, perfumery, successive, com- 
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memorate, repetition, vulnerable, convenience, indispensable^ 
incompatibility. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a more forcible enunciation of one syllable than 
others in the same word. 



Accent. 



I. Definition. 



II. Kinds. 



f I. As to impor- ( I. Primary. 

tance. . . \ 2. Secondary. 

..As to use.. .{I:SSrS;^^ 
3. As to position. {'; ^^^^^^ 



III. How marked ? 

IV. Principles. 
V. Rules. 

VI. Remarks. 
VII. Exercises. 



Primary Accent is the principal accent. 

Secondary Accent is a partial or slight accent. 

Comnion Accent is the ordinary accent, either primary 
or secondary. It has to do with pronunciation only, 
. Discriminative Accent is a stronger enunciation of one 
syllable, indicating the pronunciation and also distinguishing 
certain parts of speech from others. 



:. — Among the dissyllables there are about eighty words 
used for a verb and also for a noun or adjective. The nouns and adjec- 
tives are accented on the first syllable, the verbs on the last, A few dis- 
syllables are used both as nouns and as adjectives, the nouns being ac- 
cented on the first syllable, the adjectives on the last ; as, com^ pound (noun 
and adjective), compound^ (verb) ; acUefit^VLOwxi), accent' (verb) j Au'gusi 
(noun), august^ (adjective). 
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* Radical Accent is a stress of voice placed on the root, or 
primitive pait of a word. 

Terminational Accent is a stress of voice placed on the 
termination, or ending of a word. 

The PRIMARY accent is indicated by a heavy oblique stroke ; as, ac^cent, 
accent^. The SECONDARY accent is indicated by a similar but lighter 
stroke, or sometimes two light strokes ; z^yprognos'ti-ca'tion (or prognos'*- 
tica*Hon), ' 

Principles. 

There are four leading principles which are very influen- 
tial in determining the syllable to be accented. 

1. Derivatives take for a time, if not permanently, the 
accent of the original words from which they are formed. 

2. Ease of utterance has considerable influence in deciding 
the place of accent. 

3. In words of two syllables there is a tendency to accent 
the first. 

4. In words of three or more syllables there is a strong 
tendency to accent the third syllable from ?he end. (Web- 
ster's " Principles of Pronunciation,** sections 112, 113, 114, 
117.) 



1 The general tendency of the English language is to accent the root rather than the 
termination of a word. As a general rule, therefore, English or Saxon words should be 
Accented on the first syllable. Many foreign words have been brought under the English 
accent, but other foreign words, particularly the French^ have struggled successfully 
•gainst this English tendency ; as, capric^ ^ fatigued ^ tnachtne'^ unique'. Words of Greek 
or Latin origin, when adopted into the English language without change, retain the accent 
of the original word ; as, anath'ema, dUem^nuif diplo'ma, horizon ^ dect/rum. In many 
such words, however, the English tendency has prevailed ; as, sen'ator^ or*ator^ au'ditor. 
This tendency is counteracted, however, as the tendency in verbs is to accent the termi- 
natioHt instead of the root. Hence the unsettled position of the accent in enervate, 
extirpate, and many other words. When words express antithesis the accent changes 
in order to express the thought; as, Xxigive andy^r'give ; he must z'ff'crease but I must 
<i'^crease. In counting we say four'teen, fifteen, and six'teen; but in answering a 
question, as, *' How many dollars did you pay for your suit of clothes V* we answer, " Sev- 
enteen'." 
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The first principle is quite tenaciously adhered to by the 
highly educated classes of people. The masses of people, not 
knowing or caring for the derivation of words, incline to the 
principle of ease of utterance. These two principles seem to 
be continually at war with each other. The contest is close ; 
the educated classes are better authority, but the common 
people are more numerous. VT)o^third principle ^ the tendency 
to accent the first syllable of dissyllables, is counteracted by 
the first principle. This principle, the third, seems, however, 
to be slowly gaining on the first, as the common people out* 
number the highly educated. In the fourth principle, also, 
scholars are arrayed against the people. Many learned 
persons say conteni plate, demonstrate, devastate, while the mass 
of the people say coti template, deni onstrate, det/astate. Web- 
ster gives both pronunciations, but prefers accenting the first 
syllable 

* Rules for Accent. 

Worcester says : " It is the general tendency of the language 
to place the accent on the first syllable of dissyllables and on 
the antepenultimate of polysyllables. The exceptionsi, how- 
ever, are so numerous, that this is not to be regarded as a rule, 
but only as a general tendency of the language. With 
respect, however, to verbs of two syllables, the tendency is to 
place the accent on the second syllable.** 

Rule I. — All words ending in sion, tion, cial, sial, tial^ 
cian, Han, cient, tient, ceous, tious, and Hate, are accented on 
the penultimate syllable, or the last but one. 

Rule II. — ^Words ending in tude, efy, ify, ety, ity, logy^ 

1 Accent in its very nature implies a comparison of syllables. A monosyllable, there- 
fore, does not have accent. The secondary accent is always two syllables, at least, froa 
the primary accent. 

Latin, Greek, and Scriptural names always have the chief accent on the penult or ante- 
penult. Simple words of two syllables have only one syllable accented except anutii 
mrblcJt, according to Walker, has both syllables accented. Others say it Mas no sicoem. 
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graphyy loquy^ athy^ metry^ tomy, meter, gonaly fluousy fluent, 
Bnd porous, are accented on the antepenult, or the last syllable 
but two. 

Rule III. — Words of more than two syllables, ending in 
cote, date, gate, fy^ tude^ ty, preceded by a vowel, are usually 
accented on the antepenult, or the last syllable but two. ' 

Rule IV. — Many dissyllables, when used as nouns have 
the accent on the first syllable, and when used as verbs on the 
second* 

Exercises in Placing or Determining the Accent. 

Let the pupil pronounce the following words and tell which 
syllable has the accent: success, eclipse , immense, disgust, 
autumn, fountain, easy, indulge, grumble, chorus, witness, 
nothing, because, sudden, combine, climate, chimney, Sunday, 

Pronounce the following words, accenting the flrst syllable : 
August, contest, convert, convict, escort, compact, absent, dis* 
count, export, digest, conduct, convent, gallant, easy, contrast, 
prefix, torment, transfer, accent. Pronounce the same words, 
accenting the last syllable. 

Even with the accent marked it is not easy for the pupil to 
give the proper accent in speaking the word. Let the pupil 
practice the following combinations of syllables until he can 
give the accent quickly and accurately. 



a^h 


a'bc^ d 


a^hcd^ 


9.b'. 


a'bc^d 


a. d^ c d e 


a' ho, 


a^ b c d 


a^ b c d^ e 


9,6^ c 


a b c ^-^ 


a-' b c' d e 


SLhi/ 


a ^'' c d 


a ^^ c ^^ e P g h 



Let the pupil divide the following words into syllables, and 
mark the accent, using principles and rules : primary, lyceum, 
Balmoral, damage, esteem, infamous, numerous, conjugate. 
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beauHfuly coincide^ multiplicand^ cammandmenty admirahley 
hieroglyphic y abdomen, orator^ confusion j ancienty substantial^ 
physiciany anathema, dilemmuy horizony antique, caprice, com' 
pensatey machine, whimsical, opportune, preference, emphatic^ 
mysterious, appendage, humility, partnership, 

ARTICULATION. 

* Articulation is that action of the organs of speech by 
Which each elementary sound receives its distinct and correct 
utterance. 

Words should drop from the lips as beautiful coins newly issued from 
the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck 
by the proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due 
weight. — Austin, 

t 

' Good Articulation, in reading or speaking, requires : 

1. The distinct and proper utterance of each elementary 
sound. 

2. The utterance of all the required sounds, and these only, 

3. The correct separation of sounds. 

The three corresponding errors in articulation are substitu- 
Hon, omission, and blending. 

Exercises in Deteciing and Correcting Errors in 

Articulation. 

Correct. Incorrect. Correct. Incorrect, 

ob-sti-nate, ob-st«n-it. col-o-ny, col'ny. 

ter-ri-ble, iux r«b-ble. gran-a-ry, gran'ry. 



1 Articulation is derived from ar//(C«/«j, a little joint. It, therefore, signifies the 
jointing of speech. In nearly all definitions of articulation the prevailing idea has been 
distinctness. Our enunciation may be distinct but incorrect. Articulation includes 
both distinctness and correctness of utterance. 

2 The basis of good articulation is a thorough knowledge of the elementary sounds 
APd sufficient practice to convert this knowledge into skill. The ear should be trained 
to distinguish the nice shades of difierence in elementary sounds, and the organs of 

speech should be so carefully zxi^ diligently txtrci^^d that these sounds shall come forth 
/ittf *' beautiful coins from the mint. " 
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Correct. 


Incorrect. 


Correct. 


Incorrect. 


cal-cu-late, 


cal-k<rr-late. 


gov-ern-ment, 


gov-er-ment. 


cir-cu-lar. 


cir-ky-lar. 


na-ked. 


n^k-ked. 


fel-o-ny, 


fel-^r-ny. 


which, 


wich. 


boil, 


bjle. 


get. 


E't. 


catch, 


kftch. 


Christ's sake, 


Chrise'ake. 


reg-u-lar, 


reg'lar. 







Exercises in Articulation. 

Spell phonetically, or "by sound," and pronounce distinctly 
the following words of difficult articulation : 



nymph. 


stretched. 


hosts. 


eighths. 


widths. 


shrinks. 


breadths. 


calPst. 


breadths. 


grists. 


breaths. 


class' dst. 


shrine. 


worlds. 


breathes. 


ceaseth. 


heaths. 


tracts. 


shrieks. 


rejoiceth. 


acts. 


thrusts. 


depths. 


respects. 


months. 


priests. 


spheres. 


shrimps. 


twelfths. 


sixths. 


chasms. 


thousandths 


mists. 


gifts. 


writhes. 


prompt 



Pronounce the following words, similar in sound: chance, 
chants; sense, cents; tense, tents; dense, dents; prince, 
prints; mince, mints; ax, acts; tracks, tracts; sex, sects; 
false, faults; tens, tends; relics, relicts; instance, instants; 
innocence, innocents ; sick, sixths ; condemn, contemn ; ice, 
nice; killed, skilled; ought, sought; close, clothes; cheer, 
jeer. 

The conditions of good articulation, as well as of easy and 
elegant pronunciation, are : 

I. ^ Flexibility, strength, and readiness of the organs of 
speech. 



I Flexibility and vigor of the organs of speech may be attained by suitable drill in 
giving elementary sounds and practice in words oi difficult articulation. 
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2. An exact knowledge of each phonetic character and 
the ability to enunciate its peculiar sound accurately and 
promptly. 

3. A correct knowledge of the principles and rules for com- 
bining elementary sounds. 

4. Regular and frequent practice in giving the element- 
ary sounds and combining them into words, thus converting 
knowledge into skill, 

1. A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

2. The vile vagabond ventured to vilify the venerable veteran. 

3. The stripling stranger strayed straight through the struggling 
stream. 

4. Sam Slick sawed six slim, sleek, slender saplings for sale. 

5. The strife ceaseth and the good man rejoiceth. 

6. Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father. 

7. He was not mindful in memory of that mysterious mummery. 

8. Round the rough and rugged rock the ragged rascal rudely ran. 

9. She uttered a sharp shrill shriek, and then shrunk from the shriveled 
form that slumbered in the shroud. 

10. Pluma placed a pewter platter on ajjile of plates. 

11. Where is the pretty pewter platter Pluma placed the pie upon? 

12. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts. 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

13. Theophilus Thistle, a successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve fuh 
of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his 
thumb; now, if Theophilus Thistle, a successful thistle sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb, see that thou, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted 
thistles, thrust not three thousand thistles through the thick of thy 
thumb. 

14. Peter Prangle, the prickly prangly pear picker, picked three pecks 
of prickly prangly pears from the prickly prangly pear tree. 
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* Recreations in Articulation, 

1. Did you say a nice house or an tV^-house ? 

2. The old cold scold sold a school coal-scuttle. 

3. Some shun sunshine ; do you shun sunshine ? 

4. Amos Ames, the amiable aeronaut, aided in an aerial enterprise at 
the i^e of eighty-eight. 

5. The rain ceaseth and it ceaseth to rain. 

6. She sells sea-shells ; shall he sell sea-shells ? 

7. Five wise weeping wives weave wiggling withered withes. 

8. Kemuel Kirkham Kames Kimble cruelly kept the kiss his cranky 
cousin Catharine Kennedy cried for. 

9. He spoke reasonably, philosophically, disinterestedly, and yet par- 
ticularly, of the unceremoniousness of their incommunicability, and per- 
emptorily, authoritatively, unhesitatingly declared it to be wholly inex- 
plicable and unpardonable. 

10. The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us. 

11. Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches show? 

12. Give Grigham Grimes Jim's great gilt gig-whip. 

13. A cup of coffee in a copper coffee-cup kept company with Katie 
Kirkham Cackle Kemper. 

14. Smith's spirit flask split Philip's sixth sister's fifth squirrel's skull 
skillfully. 

15. Did you say you saw the spirit sigh, or the spirit's eye, or the spirit's 
sigh ? I said I saw the spirit's eye ; not the spirit sigh, nor the spirit's 
sigh. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation is the act or mode of uttering words or 
parts of words. 

1 The practical \d\viG of good articulation is not easily estimated. It Is this distinct 
9xAproper enunciation of each vocal element that enables the orator to address large 
audiences in an easy conversational style, and yet be perfectly heard by all. And 
when, added to this perfect moulding of each elementary sound, there is a voice full of 
the sympathy that comes from a kind and loving heart, the speaker is irresistible, and is 
said to be eloquent. Perfect articulation is equally important also in conversation. It 
is one of the leading elements that make the "charming talker,*' the much-loved teacher, 
and the beloved pastor. The whole school shQuld join occasionally in concert exerci^Q 
in articulatioa. 
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The difficulties of pronunciation are numerous, and arise 
from the nature of language, the defects of alphabets, and 
ignorance and carelessness on the part of the generality of 
speakers. 

Pronunciation is just when every letter has its proper sound, and every 
syllable has its proper accent or quality. — Dr, yohnson. 

There are * three guides to pronunciation: the analogies 
of the language, the authority of lexicographers, and the 
CUSTOM of the most scholarly and refined speakers. There 
are also three prevailing errors in pronunciation; vul- 
garity, PEDANTRY, and affectation. Of these errors affeo 
tatian is the most noticeable and disagreeable. 

There are three general rules for pronunciation : 

1. Pronounce words according to their spelling, or according 
to analogy, unless custom is decidedly opposed to such a pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Pronounce words so as to indicate differences in signifi- 
cation. 

3. Ease of utterance and enforcement of meaning should 
be kept in mind in placing the accent. 

Principles of Pronunciation. 

• A represents six different sounds. They are long a^ short ^, 
long a modified by r, or medial a, Italian a, short Italian a, 

1 With three guides it is not easy to know which one to follow when they take dif» 
ferent directions. It is the judgment of the writer that the lexicographers must be tho 
most influential in deciding disputed points, as they have given much time tc the stud; 
of the analogies of language, and are supposed to record the custom of the best speakers. 
Webster and Worcester are the umpires in this game of words. They are standard 
authorities and differ less widely than many persons suppose. If they do not agree, 
we may reasonably take our choice, or call in some other authority to help us to decide. 
If possible, we should have access to both Webster's and Worcester's Dictionaries. 

S It is the opinion of the writer that, for all practical purposes, it is best to say that a 
lepresents six distinct sounds. If ^, in term, represents a distinct sound, it is not easy 
|o lee why a, in care^ does not also represent a separate sound, as both are similarly 
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and broad a. They are found in atCy at^ care^ card^ asky and 
ail. A is a substitute for short e and short ^/ as in anyy wash. 

Principles. 

1. A has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable ; 
as in Unfy^ THt-ca-tion. 

2. A has its long sound when followed by a single conso- 
nant (except r), and silent final e, in the same syllable ; as in 
spiue^ a-tnaze. 

Exceptions. — In the accented syllables of papa, mamma, father, and 
in the words gape and are, a has the Italian sound ; in have it has the 
short sound, and in water the broad sound. 

3. In the digraphs <u and ay^ a generally has-its long sound ; 
as infaiif day. 

Exceptions. — In said, saith, says, again, and against^ << is a substitute 
for short e, and in aisle, a is silent and i has its long sound. In captain, 
mountain, etc., a is silent and f has short sound; and in prayer and its 
derivatives, a has its medial sound. 

4. A generally has its short sound when followed by a single 
consonant in the same syllable (except r, and sometimes /) ; as 
in can-did^ lav-ish. 

Exceptions. — In manger, cambric, chamber, ancient, alien, and their 
ierivatives, a has its long sound. In attgle and in the first syllable of 
marriage, barrel, character, carriage, etc., it has the short sound. 

i" ' ' ; ; 

\ modified by the liquid sound represented by r. It is not necessary to speak of the other 

letters here, as they always represent the same sound when not silent or substitutes. 

Great care must be exercised in pronouncing the unaccented syllables. Walker truly 

I ■ says : *' There is scarcely anything more distinguishes a person of mean and good educa- 

tion than the pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When the vowels arc under the 
accent the learned and the ignorant, with very few exceptions, pronounce them in the 
same manner, but the unaccented vowels in the mouth of the former have a distinct, 
opf-n, and specific sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change them into 

I i some other sound. Those, therefore, who wish to pronounce elegantly must be particu- 

i^ larly attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a neat pronunciation of these forms one of 

•1 the greatest beauties of speaking." 
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5. A generally has its short sound also when followed by 
more than one consonant in the same syllable (except r, /, and 
s, followed by another consonant) ; as in /a?id, sand, apt, act^ 
fact, etc. 

6. A has its medial sound (^long a modified by f) when fol- 
lowed by r and silent final e ; as in dare, fare, compare. 

Exception. — In are^ a has its Italian sound. 

7. A in the digraph at has the medial sound when followed 
by r/ as va pair, fair, hair, air, 

8. A followed by r and another consonant in the same syl- 
lable has the Italian sound ; as in card, hard, harm. 

Exception. — A has its broad sound when it is preceded by w; as in 
ivard, 

9. A has its Italian sound in monosyllables ending in r and 
their derivatives ; as in far, star, bar, par. In war a has its 
broad sound, but va path it has its Italian sound. 

10. A followed by h has its Italian sound, and followed by 
iZhas its broad sound ; as in ah, fall, 

11. A preceded by w has the sound oi short o; as in wcuh, 
watch, except when immediately followed by a palatal sound; 
as in wag, twang, 

1 2. A preceded by qu and followed by a single consonant 
has the sound of short o ; as in quantity, quarrel, quarry, 

13. In monosyllables (chiefly) ending in ff,ft, ss, st, sk, sp, 
and a few ending in nee and nt, a has the short Italian or 
intermediate sound ; as in last, staff, chance, ask, pass, etc. 

14. A has its broad sound in the digraph au; as m fraught, 
caught, daughter, except when it is followed by n and another 
consonant; as in taunt, aunt, jaundice. Jaunt, jaunty, 

15. A in the digraph aw has its broad sound; as in law, 
^ze/, sate^, lawn. 
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E. 

E represents three distinct sounds, heard in ease^ edge^ and 
ermine. They are named lor^ e^ short e, and obtuse or tilde 
e. £ is a substitute for iong a, as in fete ; for short /, as in 
pretty. 

Principles. 

1. E has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable, 
and generally when followed by a single consonant and silent 
final e : as in menial^ here. 

Exceptions. — In there^ where, and their derivatives, ^ is a substitute for 
medial a ; in were, e has its obtuse sound. 

2. E generally has its short sound when followed by one or 
more consonants in the same syllable (except r) ; as in best^ 
sety edity rent. 

Exceptions. — In England ^n^ pretty , ^ is a substitute for short i, 

3. E has its obtuse sound (e modified by r) in Jur, ermine, 
verge, prefer, mercy, earth, earnest, term, herd, maternal, err, 
erring, etc. Webster's " Principles of Pronunciation," sec. 14. 

4. The digraph ee is generally pronounced like long e; as in 
tree, thee, seen, sweet. The second e is silent, the first has its 
long sound. 

Exceptions. — In the words breeches and been, ee is sounded like short u 
The second e is silent, ihQ first is a substitute for short t. 

5. In an accented syllable, or in a monosyllable, ei and ey 
are sounded like long a; as \n freight , they. 

Exceptions. — In deceit, receipt, conceit, conceive, ceil, ceilings perceive^ 
deceive, receive, inveigle^ seize^ seizor, seisin, seignior, either, neither, lei- 
sure, key, obeisance, etc., e has its long sound; in heir, heiress, heirloom, 
heirship, ^ is a substitute for medial a ; and in height, sleight, heigh-ho, i 
has its long sound. 
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6. In the digraph ea^ e generally has its long sound 3 but 
when ea is followed by r, e usually has its obtuse sound ; as in 
eam^ earthy earnest 

7. In the digraph ^, ^ is silent, and u has its long sound ; as 
in deuce yfeud^ neuter^ teutonic. In rheum^ however, 2^ is a sub- 
stitute for slender o. 

8. The digraph ew is generally sounded like iangu; as in 
few y few. E is silent and ttf is a substitute for longu. In 
creWy drew, and crewel^ ew is sounded like slender o. 

9. In the digraph eo^ e sometimes has its short sound ; as in 
leppardy feoff; but in yeoman it is silent, and in pecpie has its 
long sound. 

I. 

I represents two distinct sounds, hngi^ short /, heard in 
Ume^pin. / is a substitute for long e^ as in police; for o^use 
or tilde e, as infirm; and for consonant^, as in unian. 

PlUNaFLES. 

I. I generally has its long sound when it ends an accented 
lyllable, in monosyllables, and in accented syllables when 
followed by a single consonant and silent final ^/ as in ttifyf 
pine. 

Exceptions. — In Hve, gtve^ and their derivatives, t has the short 
sound usuaiiy ; but in Hvefy and HveHly it is long ; also in Hue, when an 
adjective ; as, a live student. 

8, I generally has its short sound when followed by a single 
or combined consonant in a monosyllable or accented syl* 
lable J as in sip, misery , which^ thinks finger. 

3. In the digraph ie, i is silent, and e has long soimd ; as in 
^r:^^, J/^,J>iece, brief 
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o. 

O represents three different sounds^ iang o^ short o^ and 
slender o, as heard in oar^ on^ do. O is a substitute for broad 
a, as in thought; for short u, as in done; for medial 2^, as in 
woman; and for neutral u^ as in worm. 

PRINaPLES. 

1. O generally has its long sound when it ends an accented 
syllable, and when followed by a single consonant and silent 
final e; as in motion^ tone. 

Exceptions. — In to^ iwo^ who^ ado^ dif^ move^provef lose^ o\a& its slender 
sound ; in dcve^ hve^ comet some^ done^ghvet abooet none, one^ pomegranate^ 
is a sabstitnte for short u. 

2. O generally has its short sound when followed by a con- 
sonant (except r) in a monosyllable or an accented syllable ; 
as in don^ on, knowledge. But in tondf, womb, whom, etc., o 
has its slender sound, and in ton, son^ won, wonder, etc., it is 
a substitute for short u. 

3. In the digraph oa^ o usually has its long sound ; as in 
fioat^ moat, boat. But it has its broad sound in broad and its 
derivatives. 

4. The diphthongs ^/and qy have the sounds of broad a and 

short i in rapid succession. in tortoise^ chamois , connoisseur, they 

are digraphs, or improper diphthongs, o being silent and i 
having its short sound. 

5. The digraph 00 usually has the sound of slender o; as in 
moon, noon, boot, root. In such words, the second o is silent, 
the jfirst has its slender sound. In good, hood, wood, wool^ 
stood^ book, foot, hook, took, look, shook, and their derivatives, 
the second o is silent, theory/ is a substitute for medial u; vcl 
flood, blood, etc., the second o is silent, the^rj/ is a substitute 
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for short u ; in door^ floor ^ and a few others, the second o is 
silent, the flrsf has its long sound. 

6. In the digraph oe, e is silent and o has a long sound ; as 
in hoe^ foe, sloe^ toe. In shoe and canoe, o has its slender 
sound, and in does^ o is substitute for short u. 

U. 

U represents four sounds, long u^ short u, medial u, and neu- 
tral u, as heard in tune^ cup^pully and urge. It is a substitute 
for short e in bury^ and short i in busy. 

Principles. 

1. U, like the other vowels, usually has its long sound when 
it ends an accented syllable, and when followed by a single 
consonant and silent final e; as in duty, dupe. When u is im- 
mediately preceded by r, sh, or zh, it usually has the sound of 
slender o ; as in rude^ rue^ sure, azure, 

2. U has its short sound when followed by a consonant in 
the same syllable ; as in hut, dun. But in union, u has its long 
sound. 

3. In the digraph ue, the u is long, the e being silent, when 
they end words and are preceded by any other consonants ex- 
cept q org; as in due, sue, continue. But when ue ends a word 
and immediately follows q or g^ the u and e arc both silent ; as 
in league, pique. When u follows q and is not silent it is usually 
a substitute for the consonant w; as in question^ queen, vanquish. 
It is also a substitute for w when it immediately precedes a 
vowel in the same syllable, unless the vowel is silent ; as in 
linguist, persuade, 

C. 

C is always a substitute for s or k when not silent. It has 
00 sound of its own. When it has the sound of j, it is called 
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scft c; when it has the sound oliky it is called hard c. C gen- 
erally has its hard sound before a^ o^ and u^ and its soft sound 
before e^ /, and y; as in cat^ coU cite^ cyst. 

G. 

G has two sounds, hardgy softgy heard in go and gem. Like 
c, it usually has its hard sound before a^ Oy and Uy and its soft 
sound before e, /, and j^/ as in guide y go y gender, giant, G has 
its hard soimd at the end of a word ; as in fogy crag, 

ExERasEs IN Pronunciation. 

Pronounce the following words, applying PRiNaPLES of 
Pronunciation, and using the Dictionary to decide when 
doubts arise : been, were, for, nor, catch, and, caught, can, 
such, get, end, rather, car, cow, sky, new, view, Tuesday, girl, 
where, then, bear, heir, pear, garden, gamer, hearth, again, 
learn, sauce, touch, lord, God, dog, saucy, earth, pretty, boil, 
joist, roof, root, book, took, wrought, caught, sought, to, do, 
canoe, good, broom, room, moon, hoof, food, twice, rinse, 
nothing, once, national, stone, kettle, tedious, steady, pronun- 
ciation, yes, are, daunt, aunt, ant, tune, crew, either, was, sword, 
hasten, leisure, pleasure, stretch, gratitude, meadow, apparatus, 
after, diploma, raspberry, geography, when, what, afflatus, 
yours, fought, might, ask, Athens, Saturday, predict, fiend, 
sarcasm, masculine, prairie, audacious, only, heard, Italian, 
mercantile, does, dost, sleek, acorn, favorite, sieve, govern- 
ment, worse, Washington, history, opponent, inquiry, fanatic, 
Herculean, mandamus, orchestra, into, nominative, discipline, 
fugitive. 

To the' Teacher. — These words should also be used to review AC- 
CENT and the use of diacritical marks. Let the pupils spell these 
words phonetically, or " by solind." Use additional words, if needed. 
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Words Frequently Mispronounced. 

Acoustics, almond, Adonis, alternate, Arab, aspirant, Belial, 
bouquet, bronchitis, calliope, carbine, coadjutor. Concord, 
creek, Danish, debut, disputant, docile, ducat, dynamite, eclat, 
elite, exquisite, extant, facade, finance, franchise, frontier, 
Froude, gape, glamour, heinous, Hemans, idea, italic, jaguar, 
juvenile, legislative, legislation, leisure, lyceum, maniacal, na- 
tional, Niger, nonpareil, oleomargarine, opponent, Orion, Pal- 
estine, parent, patriotism, Penelope, plait, pronunciation, rail- 
lery, recourse, research, ribald, romance, root, route, sacrifice, 
sagacious, salve, scarcely, sha'n't, sleek, squalor, squalid, sub- 
sidence, suite, supple, telegrapher, tiny, tomato, trichina, 
truths, truculent, Uranus, vagary, valet, vehement, vicar, visor, 
water, with, worsted, won't, wrath, yacht, yes, yolk, you, 
zodiacal, zoology. 



PART SECOND. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

* Orthographjr is that science which treats of letters, syl- 
lables, and words, and teaches correct spelling. 

A ' Letter is a written or printed character used to repre- 
sent an elementary sound. 

An Alphabet is an <nderly arrangement of all the letters 
of a language. 

The English Alphabet is simply the LcUin alphabet ap- 
plied to the English language. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six letters. 

Besides the single letters there are certain combinations used 
to represent elementary sounds. 

The combinations are (aspirate th, subvoccU th, ch^ sh^ 
zA, why and ng. These combinations may be treated as single 
letters. Fh and gk are omitted, as they have no sounds of 
'their own, being used as substitutes only. 

The * name of a letter is the appellation by which it is 
known. 

The power of a letter is the elementary sound which it 
represents. 

1 The word orthography is derived from the Greek orthos, rig^t, and graphem, to 
write. 

s Letters should be carefiilly distmguished from elementary sounds. Letters are axhi* 
trary marks addressed to the eye. Elementary sounds are always addressed to the ear* 

S The names of the letters are A^ Bee, Cee, Dee, E^ Eff^ Gee^ Aitch^ /, ydy, Kay^ 
Btt^ Em, Em, O, Pee, Kue, Ar, Ess, Tee, U, Vee, Doubles, Ex, Wy, Zee. A, E, I, O, 
and l/9Xt the only letters which can name themselves. 
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In respect to their forms, letters are divided into capitals 
and small letters. 

In respect to the sounds they represent, they are divided 
into vov^els and consonants. 

The different styles of letters are the Roman, * Italic, (©lb 

Cnglisl), Orziamentat and ^c4y^^i 

Vowels. 

A Vowel is a letter which represents an unmodified or 
uninterrupted tone of the human voice. 

The vowels, seven in number, including w and y^ are « , e, i^ 
Oy », w, and y.^ The other letters of the alphabet are conso- 
nants. /, //, Wy and j^ are sometimes consonants. 

The vowels are either single or combined. Combined 
vowels are diphthongs or triphthongs. 

A ' Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a syllable ; as, 
oi in boyy ou in thou, ea in eat. 

A Proper Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a syl- 
lable, both of which are sounded ; as, oi in oil, aw in now. 

An Improper Diphthong, or digraph, is the union of two 
vowels in "a syllable, one of which is silent; as, at in aid, oa 
in loaf. 

1 Italics are slanting letters. 

S Kas a vowel is a substitute for t, and /as a consonant is a substitute forj'. ^and 
y are vowels : i. When they end words or syllables. 2. When they are not followed by 
a vowel in the same syllable. 3. When they are followed by a silent vowel in the same 
syllable. W and y are consonants when they begin words or syllables and are immedi- 
ately followed by a vowel. / is a consonant, when it represents the consonant y^ as in 
alien, £/" is a consonant when it represents the consonant w, as in quick^ langttage. 

8 Some authors call a, /, o^ and u diphthongs. To the writer it seems more practical 
to considM* oi^ oy^ ou^ and ow the only proper diphthongs, as the nicer distinctions are con- 
fusing to pupils and belong rather to elocution than orthography. Pupils should know 
that oi^ oyt ou^ and ow are not always/r<2^^r diphthongs. Oi and oy are called separable 
diphthongs, as they can be separated into the sounds of broad a and short i. Digraph and 
irigraph are more accurate terms than improper diphthong and improper triphthong^ 
as ^r-^Jka means a zuriting or character. For classification of voweU and consonants 

outline on page 6, 
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A Triphthong is the union of three vowek in the same 
syllable ; as, teu in lieu. 

A Proper Triphthong is one in which all three vowels 
are sounded. 

Note. — Strictly speaking, there are no proper triphthongs. The u in 
huoy is equivalent to the consonant w^ or is silent. 

An Improper Triphthong, or trigraph^ is the union of 
three vowels in a syllable, one or two of which are silent ; 
as in vieWy eye. 

There are four proper diphthongs : oi^ oy, ou, ow, but they represent 
only two diphthongal sounds. Of these diphthongs oi and oy are called 
separable, ou and ow inseparable. Tell which are proper and which im- 
proper diphthongs in the following words : boy^ thou, now, hmv, loyal^ 
coin, say^feudy coiv, blow, broiv, due, allow, moon, fountain, renown, foe, 
book, people. Tell which are separable and which inseparable in the fol- 
lowing words : now, oil, coy, out, shower, coin, oyster, coward, voice, hoWf 
thou, poison, loyal, joyful, our, point, loud, town, joy, toy, annoy. 

Orthographic Parsing. 

In oil^ oi issi diphthong, proper, separable. In out, ou is sl 
diphthong, proper, inseparable. In ec7t, ea is a diphthong, 
improper (digraph) ; a is silent and e has its long sound. In 
knaWy ow is a diphthong, improper; w is silent and o has its 
long sound. In leopard^ eo is a diphthong, improper; o is 
silent and e has its short sound. In lieu^ teu is a triphthong, 
, improper (trigraph); / and e are silent and u has its long 
sound. 

^ Parse the diphthongs and triphthongs in the following 
words : toil, fhou^ though, noza, ease, loud^ low, voice, canoe, die. 



1 These exercises in OKTiiociKAPiiic Parsing can be made ver>' valuable as well as 
inter^ting to the pupils. Use additional words, if needed. 
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field y caught, guide, awe, eye, juice, they, foe, awt, law, buy, feud, 
beauty, s ay , four, seal, ceil, heal, heel, allow, bought. 

Consonants. 

A ^ Consonant is a letter which represents a sound of the 
voice modified, or interrupted by the organs of speech. 

As to order,' consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels, 

A Mute is a consonant which represents an explosive 
sound, in making which there is no escape of breath while the 
organs are in contact. 

A Semivowel is a consonant which represents a contin- 
uous sound, in making which there is an escape of breath while 
the organs are in contact. 

The mutes are b, d, hard g, k,p, t, and hard c. 

The SEMIVOWELS are soft c,f h,j, soft g, I, m, n, r, s, v, w, 
x,y,z^2iXid^ all the consonant combinations, aspirate th, sub- 
vocal th, ch, sh, zh, wh, and ng, 

' Tell which letters are mutes and which semivowels in the 
following words : mane, patent, which, quench^ shout, bucket, 
famish, civil, racy, local, stand, mullet, harvest, pattern, girlish, 

1 H\%9xi exception to this definition, as it represents an unmodified sound. Consonant 
literally means sounding with. From this meaning comes the often-repeated error " a 
consonant can not be sounded without the aid of a vowel." The consonants can all be 
sounded alone. 

s We use order for the want of a better term. ** As to position of organs in giving the 
sounds," would be better, but it is too long. Mutes represent explosive sounds ; semi- 
vowels , continuous sounds. Mutes are sometimes called close consonants ; semivowels, 
loose consonants. 

* Semivowels are on the border-land between vocals a.nd suhvocals. L, w, «, and r 
are often called liquids , because they have 9i flowing sound. M, n, and ng are sometimes 
called nasals, as their sounds are partially modified by the nose. S and z are called sibi- 
lants, or hissing letters. Nasal^ liquid, and sibilant are not essential properties, and are 
omitted in the analysis of words. Pupils should learn to distinguish mutes from semi- 
vowels by giving the sounds of the letters and applying the definitions rather than by 
committing tables of mutes and semivowels. 
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Organical Division of the Consonants. 

As to organs, the consonants are divided into labials^ 
dentals y Unguals ^ 2Xi^ palatals} 

Labials are letters whose sounds are modified by the lips. 
They are ^,/, /«,/, v^ a/, and wh. 

Dentals are letters whose sounds are modified by the teeth. 
They are/, j, 0, ch^ sh^ zh, soft c, and softg. 

Ling^als are letters whose sounds are modified by the 
tongue. They are dy /, n, r, /, y^ aspirate thy and subvocal th. 

Palatals are letters whose sounds are modified by the 
palate. They are k, q, x, hard c, hard gy and ng. 

Point out the labials, dentals, Unguals, and palatals in the 
following words, making the sounds to learn which organs of 
speech modify them : small y cramp y clingy sling y shorty spooUy 
posyy homey beitery bleedy dinnery wheny wickedy merchanty 
verdict y apace y regaly procure yfathomy thin. 

Natural Division of the Consonants. 

' As to the nature of the sound represented, consonants are 
divided into subvocals and aspirates. 



1 This division of the consonants is of great importance, as perfect articulation depends 
largely upon the proper modification of the consonant sounds by the oigans of speech. 

If the combinations are included and redundant letters left out, there are seven conso- 
nants whose sounds are modified by the lips^ six by the teetk^ eight by the tongue^ and 
three by the palate. Redundant letters are those which have no sounds of their own. 
They are Cy q^ .r, andy. 

H has no organical division, as it is not modified by the organs of speech. The teacher 
should ask questions concerning these divisions of the consonants. Review questions 
are excellent at the beginning of each recitation. Frequent written reviews are very ben- 
eficial. The author has not placed questions at the bottom of the pages, as he knows that 
intelligent teachers prefer to make their own questions. 

* A clear distinction should be made between subvocal letters and subvocal sounds: 
also aspirate letters and aspirate sounds. The aspirates (except A) are all cognates of 
some of the subvocals. (See Cognates, in outline, on page 6, and definitions on page 
7.) Instead of subvocal and aspirate^ Walker uses the terms flat and sharp. Soft c b 
equivalent to s^J to so/tg^ and q and hard c to k. 

\% is one of the peculiarities of consonants that the sounds they represent are the dis- 
tinguishing elements of human speech. It is the consonant sounds chat make the chi«f 
difference between the cries of beasts and the speech of man. 
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Subvocal Letters are those whose sounds are modified 
by the organs of speech making an undertone. 

Aspirate Letters are those which represent a mere breath- 
ing, generally modified by the organs of speech. 

The subvocal letters are b, dy hard g, j\ soft g, /, m, «, r, v, 
w, y, z, subzfocal th, zh, and ng. 

The aspirate letters are ^,/, h, k^p^ q, s, t, aspirate th^ ch^ sh^ 
and wh. 

Tell which letters are subvocals and which aspirates in the 
following words by giving the sounds and applying the defini- 
tions: sealy gone, who, where, many, brace, such, child, acts, 
^^^gi g^^^i gather^ breathe, breath, theory, moist, destroy, russet, 
dunce, bushy, butcher, purity. 

Syllables. 

A ^ Written Syllable is a letter or a combination of letters, 
the sound of which is uttered with a single impulse of the 
voice. 

The Ultimate Syllable is the last syllable of a word. 

The Penultimate Syllable is the last syllable but one, or 
next to the last syllable in a word. 

The Antepenultimate Syllable is the last syllable but 
two in a word. 

The Preantepenultimate Syllable is the last syllable 
but three in a word. 

The ' Basis, or essential part oi every written or printed 
syllable is a vowel, either single or combined. 

1 A clear distinction should be made between a spoken syllable and a tvritten or 
/>r7»/<'r/ syllable. Spoken syllables are discussed under the subject of Syllabication. 

* The basis of a spoken syllable is a vocal, not a vowel. The liquid consonants /, «, 
and r, are said to have the power of vowels, and are the basis of such syllables as ble^ el, 
en, and cre^ in such words as table^ shovel, haven, and acre. 

It is the opinion of the writer that it is better to say the sound of e is not entirely 

•'swallowed up " by the liquid sound of the consonant, but has an obscure sound, and / 

and r are transposed in the written or printed word. These liquids, / and r, are very 

faHuentisil, aad modify the sounds of nearly all letters which stand next to them in the 

same sylhible. 
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Words always have as many syllables as they contain single 
or combined vowels that are sounded. 

The consonants in a syllable are said to be tnodfiers of the 
vowels. 

A consonant is antecedent to its vowel when it goes be- 
fore it in the same syllable. 

A consonant is consequent to its vowel when it follows it* 
in the same syllable. 

The letters in a word are usually arranged in the same order 
as their sounds are heard in correct pronunciation. 

Tell the number of syllables, name the basis of each syllable, 
and tell whether the consonants are antecedent or consequent 
to cheir vowels in the following words: rapid^ tactics^ itnage^ 
impulse^ bittern, cistern^ comer, audit, judgment^ credit, fortify^ 
arbiter, larceny, harmony, maintenance^ microcosm^ pedantry^ 
frugality, minstrelsy^ 

Silent Letters. 

«« Silent letters are the ghosts of departed sounds." 

The four Leading Uses of silent letters are: 

1. To modify the sounds of other letters in the same syllable. 

Illustration* — E in the word made^ and g in sign, diange the vowel 
from the short to the long sound. 

2. To indicate the proper pronunciation of syllables and 
words. 

Illustration. — In pe<iceadle the e before the last a not only retains the 
soft sound of c, but indicates the pronunciation of the word. 

3. To determine the signification or meaning of words. 

Illustration. — ^in the word wright, b in the vtox^ plumb, and e in 
the word dyeing, determine the meaning of the words. 
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4. To show the origin or derivation of words. 

Illustration. — The silent tn and P at the beginning of the 
words mnemonics and Psyche show their Greek origin. 

Rules for Silent Letters. 

The principle on which rules for silent letters are made is, 
that whenever a letter is always or usually silent under similar 
conditions^ a rule is formed. 

Rule I. — ^A Digraph, or improper diphthong, always has one 
vowel silent ; as in eat^ boat, guard, tie, ease, faint, free, deuce, 
sluice, day, blue, carriage, aim^ taught, law, feud, clean, blow, 
though. 

Rule 2. — E final is silent when preceded by another vowel 
in the same syllable ; as in made, grade, cease, live, lade, ice, 
quite, tone, share^ hare, fare, spare, mode, hence, sense, spite, 
site, mite. 

Remark i. — E is usually silent in the termination ed, but e is sounded 
when preceded by d ox t ; as \n founded, acted. When sd is followed by ly 
or ness, the e is sounded having its short sound ; as in decidedly , fixedness. 
In words ending in ed, usually participial adjectives, e is sounded having 
its regular short sound ; as in aged, blessed, beloved, cursed, dogged, crooked, 
hooked, learned, winged, legged, jagged, rugged, etc. In most words end- 
ing in en, the e is said to be silent ; as, often, even, heaven, etc. It is 
sounded, however, in aspen, chicken, hyphen, kitchen, jerkin, latten, lichen, 
marten, patten, woolen, linen, siren. In words ending in el the ^is usually 
sounded, but is said to be silent in barbel, betel, chattel, drazel^ easel, hazel, 
mantel, shekel, shovel, and a few others. E final generally preserves the 
long sound of the preceding vowel. ' 

Rule 3. — B is usually silent before / or after m in the same 
syllable; as in doubt, debt, climb, comb, plumb, dumb, tomb, 
lamb, thumbs rhomb, limb, redoubt. 

Rule 4. — C is silent before k in the same syllable ; as in 
stick, hack, lack, stack, chuck, stuck, pack, whack, pick, tricky 
chick. 
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Remark 2. — C is also silent in csar, csarina, victuals, muscle, 
corpuscle, indict, indicter, indictable, indictment, and Connecticut. 

Rule 5. — D IS silent before g in the same syllable ; as 
in dodge, badge, budge, drudge, hedge, edge, lodge, judge, 
trudge, wedge, sledge, pledge. 

Observation. — D is silent in Wednesday and handkerchief. 

Rule 6. — G is silent before m or n in the same syllable ; 
as in sign, design, assign, gnat, gnash, gnaw, gneiss, 
gnomon, gnostic, gnarl, gnu, phlegm, malign, impugn, 
reign, sovereign. 

Rule 7. — H is silent when it follows g or r in the same 

syllable ; as in ghastly, ghost, ghoul, ghostly, gherkin, 

rhapsody, Rhenish, rhetoric, rheum, rhinoceros, rhomb, 

rhubarb, rhyme, rhythmic. 

Remark 3. — H is also silent in heir, heiress, hour, herb, herbage, 
honest; honor, honorable, hostler, asthma, isthmus, Thomas, 
Thames, phthisic. 

Rule 8. — H final is silent when preceded by a vowel in 
the same syllable ; as in ah, oh, Josiah, Sarah, Jehovah, 
Messiah. 

Rule 9. — K is silent before n in the same syllable ; as in 
knack, knell, knit, know, knapsack, knarl, knave, knead, 
knee, kneel, knife, knight, knob, knock, knoll, knout, knurl. 

Rule 10 L is silent after a when followed by /, k, m, 

or V in the same syllable (except in valve) ; as in alms, 

calm, half, walk, chalk, talk, palm, qualm, psalm, balm, 

calf, balk. 

Remark 4. — L is also silent in could, would, and should. 
Remark 5. — M is silent in mnemonic, mnemonics, and mnemon- 
ic al. 

Rule II. — N final after / or m is silent; as in kiln, 
hymn, limn, column, solemn, autumn, contemn, condemn. 

Rule 12. — P initial before n, s, or t, is silent ; as in 
psalm, psalmist, psalmody, psalter, pseudonym, pshaw, 
psychic, Ptolemaic, ptarmigan, ptyalism, pneumonia, pneu- 
matics. 
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B.EMARK 6. — P is also silent in raspberry^ receipt ^ sempstress ^ corps ^ 
accompt, and silent or very indistinct in tempt, exempt, etc. 

Remark *j. — S is silent in isle, aisle, island, demesne, puisne, viscount, 
and generally at the end of French word«i adopted into English; as, 
chamois, corps, vis-a-vis, etc. 

Rule 13. — T is silent before ch in the same syllable ; as in 
match J patch, stitch, fetch , notch, stretch, thatch^ hitch. 

Remarks. — T is also silent in often, listen, castle, gristle, fasten, 
throstle, chestnut, Christmas, hostler, mortgage, eclat, depot, mistletoe, and 
in a few other words. 

Rule 14. — W is silent before r in the sarae syllable ; as in 
wrap, wrath, wreath, wreathe, wreck, wren, wrest, wretch, 
Wright, wrings wrist, write, wrong, wrought. 

Remark 9. — W is also silent in answer, s%oord, tw^, toward, whole, 
wholly, who, whom, whose, whoop. 

Rule 15. — Gh is always silent after /, and, when not a sub- 
stitute for/ or k, is also silent after au and <w/ as in sight, 
light, fight, might, plight, wright, height, wight, weigh, weight, 
freight, aught, caught, thought, daughter, taught, through, 
although, Forepaugh. 

Remark 10. — Ch is silent in drachm, schism, ^xA yacht. 

General Remark. — ^All letters are occasionally silent^ 
except/y, q, r, z^,and z. 

To THE Teacher. — The pupils should memorize the rules and remarks 
and parse the words given under each. Blackboard, slate, or paper should 
be used in the parsing. Let them parse orally, to vary the exercises. 
Let them find words not given in the book, illustrating the rules and re- 
marks. In the parsing, the pupils should apply the " Rules for Accent" 
And "Principles of Pronunciation." Use the following models: 
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■y^— consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 
a — ^vowel, long sound. A. I .* 
Famous. •! m — consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

au — digraph, u short sound, o silent. Rule I. 
^ s — consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

To shorten the work the following abbreviations^ay be 



used: 



vow., vowel, 
cons., consonants 
mt., mute. 
semi., semivowel, 
lab., labial, 
den., dental, 
lin., lingual, 
pal., palatal, 
ante, antecedent. 



sbv., subvocal, 
aspr., aspirate, 
diph., diphthong, 
trip., triphthong, 
digr., digraph. 
subs., substitute, 
cog., cognate. 
conseq., consequent. 



Malign. . 



m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., ante, to its vow. a, 

a — vow., long sound. 

/—cons., semi., lin., sbv., ante, to its vow. i, 

i — vow., long sound. 

g — cons., silent Rule 6. 

n — cons., semi., lin., sbv., conseq. to its vow. t. 

ma-llfn\ 

{g — cons., silent. Rule 6. 
n — cons., semi., lin., sbv., ante, to its vow. aw, 
aw — digr., a broad sound, w silent. Rule I. 

(nqi/f, 

' fh — cons., semi., lin., aspr., ante, to ou, 
ou — digr., subs, for broad «, u silent. Rule I, 
gh — eons., silent. Rule 15. 
/ — cons., mt., lin., aspr., conseq. to ou, 

thdffft. 



Thought. - 



* The letters and figures refer to the " Principles of Pronunciation," beginning on 
page 34. 
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^ Substitutes. 

A substitute is a letter or combination of letters repre- 
senting the sound another letter or combination usually repre- 
sents ; thus <? is a substitute for long a in they^ a for short o in 
wash^ and o for short u in done, 

[When a letter is a substitute, it assumes all the properties of the letter 
whose sound it represents, and is generally placed in similar situations 
with respect to other letters ; thus j, when it is a substitute for s, as in has^ 
is no longer an aspirate, but is now a subvocal^ 

Long a has one substitute, ^/ as in fete, tete, weighty they. 

Short a has no substitutes. 

Medial a, or /ong a modified ^ r^ has one substitute, ^,- as 
In there, where, heir, 

Italian a has no substitutes. 

Short Italian, or intermediate «, has no substitutes. 

Broad a has one substitute, ^/ as vafoTy ought, thought. 

Long e has two substitutes, /and y ; as in machine, police, 
pique, quay. 

Short e has two substitutes, a and w/ as in saysy said, 
bury, any, many. 

Obtuse e has two substitutes, / and y; as in sir, myrrh. 

Long i has one substitute, j^; as in rhyme^ thyme. 

Short i has four substitutes, y, e, u, and o; as in hymn, Eng" 
land, busy, women. 

Long o has two substitutes, au and eWt' as in beau, hautboy^ 
sew. 

Short o has one substitute, ^ / as in what^ wad, wan, wand, 
was. 



1 Substitutes are often called Alphabetic Equivalents. Books teach strange 
things concerning substitutes. One says, " o^ in gaol is a substitute for long a." Is not 
ao in such cases a digraph, o silent, a long sound 1 A \& present in gaol and ntedt no 
substitute. 
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Slender o has two substitutes, u and w ; as in rude^ ruk^ 
rue, rheutn^ drew, brew, crew, sure. 

Long u has one substitute, w ;^ as in new, pew, view. 

Short u has one substitute, o ; as in son, done, come. 

Medial u has one substitute, o ; as in wolf, wool. 

Neutral u has one substitute, o ; as in worm, work, worlds 
worse, worth, worthy, worship, 

B has no substitutes. 

C has no substitutes. 

D has one substitute,// as \x\ prejudice, 

F has two substitutes, ph and gh ; as in phiz, phlegm, phonic^ 
roughs laugh, 

' G has no substitutes, except half of x in exist, etc. 

H has no substitutes. 

' J, strictly speaking, has no substitutes. (See note.) 

K has three substitutes besides hard c and half of x; q^ ch, 
and gh ; as in coquette, antique, chorus, lough, 

L has no substitutes. 

M has no substitutes. 

N has no substitutes. 

P has one substitute, gh ; as in hiccough, 

* Q has no substitutes. 

R has no substitutes. 

S has two substitutes, soft c and z; as in centre^ quartz, 

T has one substitute, ed final after any aspirate except t; 
as in mixed, affixed, 

^ V has two substitutes,/ and /i^/ z&va of, Stephen, 

1 W and u are intimately related, one often taking the place of the other. Pupils 
should be in constant communication with the dictionary. 

2 Hard g^hzs no substitutes, except half of jr in exists etc. ; soft g-hzs two,y and d; 
as vcijail^oldier^ verdure^ C, when it is not silent, is always a substitute for k or s, 

sy IS always a substitute for softg. 

* ^ is always a substitute for k, C^j\q^ and x are redundant Mters,ha\ing no sounds 
of their own ; consequently, have no substitutes. 

* Some make /A a substitute for v in nephew also. 
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i 

W has one substitute, u ; as in queen, question. 

X has no substitutes, but is. frequently a substitute totgz; as 
in example. 

^ Y (consonant) has one substitute, // as in aHen^ union, 

Z has three substitutes, s^c, and x; as in has^ sacrifice, 
suffice, xebec. 

Th has no substitutes for either of its sounds. 

* Ch has two substitutes, ti and /in connection with^ un- 
derstood before u; as in question, nature. 

Sh has six substitutes, ce, ci, si, ti, ch, and s; as in ocean, 
social^ mansion, nation, chaise, sugar. 

' Zh is represented by si, zi, z, and s; as in fusion, glazier^ 
azure, rasure, 

Wh has no substitutes. 

Ng has one substitute, n, generally before palatals ; as in 
thank, conquer, finger. 

Exercises in Describing Substitutes. 

Parse the following words, pointing out and describing the 
substitutes: veil, weigh, skein, eight, fete ^ there, where, ere, for, 
or, sought, bought, thought, storm, machine, caprice, police ^ bury, 
said, any, many, firm^ squirrel, sir, irksome, thirsty, rhyme, sty, 
thy, ally, hymn, been, busy, women, beau, sew, what, wash, wad, 
was, moon, rude, rule, work, crew, son, won, done, ton, come, 
new, wolf, look, book, took, jail, joy, chord, chorus, echo, lough, 
laugh, phlegm, phiz, alphabet, rough, thank, mansion, quack, 
ache, bank, Stephen, as, braced, ocean, 

{0 — vowel, long sound. 
b — cons,, mt., lab., sbv., ante, to ey, 
ey — digraph, e subs, for long a, y silent. Rule I. 

Note. — Obey is a dissyllable, accented on the second syllable,* 

1 K, as a vowel, has no substitutes, but when not silent, is always a substitute for u 
^ If/is a substitute forck in nature^ why not in quitiisnf 
*^* is also represe/ited by^/ as in rouge, miragt. 
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Where. 



wk — cons., semi., lab,, aspr., ante, to the vow. e, 
e — vow., subs, {qx medial a, or long a modified by r. 
r — cons., semi., lift., sbv., conseq. to e, 
€ — vow., silent. '*Jlule 2. 



Stood. 



s — cons., semi., den., aspr., ante, to oo, 

t — cons., mt., lin., aspr., ante, to oo, 

{7t7— digr., first o subs, for medial m, second o silent. 

Rule I. 

d — cons., mt., lin., sbv., conseq. to oo, 
stgfd. 



r m — eons., semi., lab., sbv., ante, to oo. 
Moon. J oo — digr. first o slender sd., second o silent. Rule I, 
I «^-cons., semi., lin., sbv., conseq. to oo, 

mgfn. * 



Come. • 



c — subs, for kf cons., mt., pal., aspr., ante, to o, 

— vow., subs, for short u. 

m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., conseq. to o, 

e — vow., silent. Rule 2. 
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WORDS. 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. — Shakespeare. 

A Word is a spoken or written sign of an idea, consisting 
of one or more syllables. 

I. Definition. 

I. Simple. 

Compound. 

I. Primitive. 

Derivative. 



Words. 



II. Classes. 



:. As to form. . -j 

(2. 

s. As to origin. . -j 

I 2. 



3. As to syllables. 



1. Monosyllable. 

2. Dissyllable. . 
3» Trisyllable. 
4. Polysyllable. 



L 



III. Parts. 

IV. Analysis. 
V. Parsing. 

VI. Spell 



1. Root. 

2. Prefix 

3. Suffix 



:} 



Affix. 



in,. . 1^; 



I. Phonic, or phonetic. 
Orthographic. 



A Simple Word is a single word, and may be either 
primitive or derivative ; as, man^ kindly, 

A Compound Word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, bookcase^ writing-book, 

A ^ Primitive Word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language ; as, greats boy, landtax. 



' A word may be simple and primitive at t^e same time ; as, boy. It may be com- 
pound and primitive at the samCi time ; as, iat 'tax. It may be simple and derivative at 
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A Derivative Word is one which is formed from some 
other word by adding something to it, or by changing tlr'* 
word ; as, greatness^ brought 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable; as, like, 

A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, manly, 

A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, harmlessly 

A Polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables ; aa( 
incomprehensible. 

The Root of a word is the primitive part, or that part 
which is not derived from any other word in the language ; as, 
man in the word manly, 

A Prefix is a significant syllable or combination of sylla- 
bles joined to the beginning of a primitive word ; as, un, ante, 
dis, 

A Suffix is a significant syllable or combination of sylla- 
bles joined to the end of a primitive word j as, ing, ly, ancy. 

An Afiix is either z. prefix or suffix. 

Orthographic Analysis is describing a word as to form, 
origin, and syllables, telling the accent, and giving the 
meaning; as, harmless is a simple, derivative dissyllable, ac- 
cented on the first syllable. The root, or primitive word, is 
harm, meaning injury, hurt, or damage ; less is a suffix, signi- 
fying without. Harmless means free from power or disposition 
to injure. 

Orthographic Parsing is describing the letters that form 

the same time ; as, rebound. But a word cannot be simple and compound at the same 
time, nor primitive and derivative at the same time. If the letters of the primitive part 
of the word are not changed (except sometimes final, silent /), the word is called a reg- 
ular derivative ; as, boyiskf manly ^ Iwing. But when the letters in the primitive part are 
changed in forming derivatives, the word is called an irregular derivative ; as, bought 
from buy^ gone from go^ been from be. When an entire English word retains its original 
meaning when joined to other words, it is not a prefix or a suffix, but is a part of a 
compound word ; as, some in the compound word somebody. But in outdo ^ out is a 
prefix, and outdo is a derivative word. In such words as reproofs reduce^ etc., the rt 
is not a prefix, and these words 9xt primitive words in the English language. 
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a word ; as, b in bat is a consonant, mute, labial, subvocal, an- 
tecedent to its vowel a. 

Spelling is naming or expressing the appropriate letters, or 
uttering the elementary sounds of a word, in their proper 
order. 

Phonetic Spelling is uttering, in their proper order, the 
elementary sounds of which a word is composed. 

Orthographic Spelling is expressing, in their proper 
order, the letters of which a word is composed. 

Analyze and parse orthographically the following words : benches^ hook^ 
fireplace, bookcase^ writing-book^ unhappy ^ churchyard^ footstep, school" 
master, blackbird, newspaper, going, been, watchman, workhouse, flower- 
stalk. 

Complete Orthographic Analysis and Parsing. 

Preadmonition is a simple, derivative polysyllable, ac- 
cented on the fourth syllable. Admonish, the primitive word, 
signifies to reprove gently ; pre is a prefix signifying before^ 
and ion is a suffix, meaning the act of, Preadmonition means 
the act of reproving gently before, 

p — cons., mt., lab., aspr., ante, to e, 
r — cons., semi., lin., sbv., ante, to e, 

e — vowel, long sound. 
a — vowel, short sound. 
d — cons., mt., lin., sbv., conseq. to a. 
m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., ante, to ^. 

— vowel, long sound. 

n — cons., semi., lin., sbv., ante, to i. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

/i— substitute ioxsh, cons., srtni., den., aspr., ante 
to 0, 

— vowel, substitute for short u. 
. n — cons., semi., lin., sbv., conseq. to o, 

pri id' md nV tidn. 



Preadmonition. - 
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• Orthographic Spelung. 

* Orthographic Spelling is certainly one of the most im* 
portant subjects to be discussed in a work of this kind. The 
ability to spell correctly all the words used in ordinary busi- 
ness life is an accomplishment of which one may be justly 
proud. Thomas Jefferson, writing to his daughter Martha, 
whom he lovingly addresses as." my dear Patsy/' says : " Take 
care that you never spell a word wrong. Always before you 
write a word consider how it is spelt, and if you do not 
remember it, turn to a dictionary. It produces great praise 
to a lady to spell well.*' Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his 
son, says : " I must tell you that orthography, in the true sense 
of the word, is so absolutely necessary for a man of letters, or 
a gentleman, that one false spelling may fix ridicule upon him 
for the rest of his life.'* 

Nothing is more disappointing to a person of real culture 
than to receive a badly-spelled and slovenly letter from one 
who has had educatioi\al advantages and is supposed to be a 
person of refinement. 

Some one has said that each word has a physiognomy. 
Some words have plain faces ; some have features peculiar to 
themselves. We become acquainted with words as we learn 
to know people, by seeing them. If we see them often we 
know them well, at least as well as we know our neighbors. 



1 Much has been said and written concerning the irregularity of our English orthogra- 
phy. As our language is a composite language, its orthography must of necessity be 
somewhat irregular. Our present spelling, however, is not so arbitrary as many seem 
to think ; it is the result of a natural growth and much careful pruning. And this 
pruning has been done, for the most part, by scholarsytf^ versed in the languages out of 
which ours has been made. Many changes have taken place in the last century. We now 
spell music instead of tnusick, labor and honor instead of labour and honour, plow 
instead of plough, and are beginning to feel safe in omitting me from program. Grad' 
ually these improvements will go on, and our orthography will lose much of its irr^;u- 
larity and attain a much greater degree of simplicity. 
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Of course^ if we would know their origin, history, family 
relations, and their influence upon our lives, we must inqfUire 
about them, cultivate their acquaintance, and know them 
intimately. 

In another part of the book we hope to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with words, but here we have to do with 
their forms and features only. By seeing words often they are 
photographed, as it were, upon the memory. Spelling is a 
description or reproduction of this mental picture. If we 
would spell well, therefore, we must read much, observe 
closely, and write much. Copying extracts and gems of 
thought from the best authors is an excellent exercise in spell- 
ing, while at the same time we are learning the use of capital 
letters, punctuatipn, and acquiring a forcible and elegant use 
of language. There are a few rules, however, that may aid us 
in spelling. 

General Rules for Spelling. 

I. — Never write a word until sure of its orthography and 
meaning. 

II. — Always consult the dictionary in case of doubt. 

III. — Apply rules for spelling, but remember that the dic- 
tionary is always the umpire. 

Special Rules for Spelling. 

Rule I. — In monosyllables ending in /, /, or j, the final 
letter is doubled when preceded by a single vowel ; as, bell^ 
mill, dell, staff, ^^iff^P^ffi ^^^« 

* Exceptions. — Clefy if, of, sol, as, gas, has, was, yes, his, is, thus, 
pus, us. 



\ S\^ also single when used to form the plural of nouns, the third person singular of 
verbs, and the possessive case of nouns; as, cap^ caps ; s^eak^ speaks; bey, bey's. 
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Rule II. — In monosyllables ending in other consonants 
than/, /, or s, the final letter is not doubled ; as, /og, cab^fib^ 
ihaty peUy sun. 

Exceptions. — Add^ burr^ butt, btszz, egg, ebb, err, fuzz, fizz, odd, ttm* 

Rule III. — In monosyllables ending with hard c^ k }& 
added ; as, lack, neck^ lock, clicks block} 

Exceptions. — Lac, sac, talc, zinc^ ploc, arc, marc, arc,fisc. 

Rule IV. — Monosyllables and words accented on the last 
syllable ending with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final letter on receiving a suffix beginning 
with a vowel ; as, drop, dropping; control, controlling; quit^ 
quitting, X is never doubled. 

Rule V. — A final consonant, where it is not preceded 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syl- 
lable, should remain single when a suffix is added ; as, soily 
soiling; travel, traveled, traveling; defend, defending. 

Rule VI. — Silent final e must be dropped when suffixes 
beginning with a vowel are added ; as, save, saving; blame^ 
blamable ; force, forcible. 

Exceptions. — Words ending in ce ox ge retain e before ous and able to 
preserve the soft sound of c and g; as, outrage, outrageotis ; courage, cour^ 



1 Maniac f elegiac , cubic ^ music ^ public ^ almanac ^ sandaraCy limbec ^ xebec^ manioc, 
omit the i&; but derrick^ arrack, barrack^ hammock^ hillock^ and wedlock retain it. 
In colicky ^ panicky^ trafficking^ mimicking^ trafficked^ bivouacked, trafficker, talcky^ 
frolicked, frolicking^ and zincky, the k is retained for the sake of the pronunciation. 
As r is soft before e, i, and y, if k were omitted c would have the sound of «. 

In derivatives formed from monosyllables under rule 4, the final consonant is doubled 
to preserve the short sound of the preceding vowel. Thus fanned would naturally be 
pronounced^n^^/, if the consonant were not doubled. In quit, m is a consonant, substi- 
tute for iv. There are four conditions in rule 4. (i) The word must be a monosyllable 
or word accented on last syllable. (2) The word must end in a single consonant. (3) 
The consonant must be preceded by a single vowel. (4) The suffix must begin with a 
vowel. 



!■ 
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ageaus * trace^ traceable ; peace, peaceable. In dyeing , swingeing ^ tingeing^ 
Hngeing, and springeing, e is retained to distinguish them from dyings 
swingingj tinging, singing, and springing. The e is retained in the words 
hoeing, shoeing, toeing, and agreeing, in order to prevent a doubt as to 
the pronunciation that might arise if e were omitted. 

Rule VII. — Silent final e is retained when suffixes begin- 
ning with a consonant are added ; as, base^ basement; shoe, 
shoeless ; definite ^ definitely ; mile, miles ; life, lifeless. 

Exceptions. — Duly, truly, argument, awful, abridgment, acktuwl' 
ec^gment, lodgment, judgment, wholly, nursling, wisdom. 

Rule VIII. — When a suffix is added to a word ending in 
yy preceded by a consonant, the y is changed to // as try^ 
trial; merry, merrier ; holy, holiness. 

Exceptions. — Adjectives of one syllable ; as, shy, shyness ; sly, slyest; 
dry, dryly; spry, spry est ; wry, tvryest. When ing is added, the e is 
dropped and the i changed to^, to prevent two Vs from coming together; 
as, lie, lying ; die, dying; try, trying ; tie, tyingy . 

Rule IX. — Compound words usually retain the spelling 
of the simple words of which they are composed ; as, well' 
bred, save-all, railroad, steamboat. 

Exceptions. — Almighty, almost, always, also, welfare, welcome, Christ^ 
mas, woeful, and many other words. 

Name the rule or exception involved in spelling the following words : 
Mill, fell, staff, buff, stuffs if, has, yes, us, pig, man, dog, egg, add, sick, 
tack, zinc, arc, controlling, annulling, blotting, differing, recoiling, bar^ 



1 ^/ and ie seem somewhat perplexing to one learning to spell. 
Bule I. — £/ usually follows s, or soft c ; ie follows other consonants. 
Rule II. — / before e, ^xcept after r. 

Or when sounded as a, as in neighbor and weigh. — Dr. Bre^uer, 
There are many exceptions to both these rules. For the disciLssion oiable and ihle, en 
and in, ani and eni, er and re, ize and ise, etc., sec Webster's " Rules for Spelling." 
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relingy eating, allotment, visiting, hunting, canceling, saving, livings 
ceasing, blamable, serviceable, traceable, changeable, chargeable, dyeing^ 
singeing, tingeing, hoeing, toeing, defacement, whiteness, debasement. Hies, 
argument, judgment, wholly, lying, dying, tying, merriment, shyness, 
wryness, telegraph-pole, Michc^lmas, chilblain, pastime, wherever, pre* 
f erred, worshiping, benefited, frolicked, frolicking, Zfexing, abriclgment^ 
beginning. Why do not differing, defending, recoiling, and alhtmeni 
come under rule 4 ? 

Remark. — These rules for spelling are given merely as aids, not as 
infallible guides, and in all cases of doubt the dictionary should be con- 
sulted. It is the hope of the writer that each pupil will study for himself 
the " Rules for Spelling," as found in Webster's and Worcester's Diction* 
aries. We quote the following poetry, consisting of seven rules for spell- 
ing, turned into rhyme ; 

1, — ** Those monosyllables which end 
Inf, or s, or /, 
After a single vowel, do 
With double letters spell. 
Except a dozen little words,. 
And these are mentioned thus— 
To wit : this, gas, of, his, zoas, yesp 
As, if, thus, is, has, us. 

2, — ** But words with other consonants 
Thany^ or s, or /, 
Their final letters double not 
When rightly them we spell, 
Except ten words, which we may know 
Wherever they occur ; 
And here they are : add, odd, butt, err. 
Inn, egg, buzz, ebb, bunn, purr. 

3. — " Those monosyllables and words 
With accent on the last, 
When ending in one consonant 
After one vowel placed, 
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Double this final consonant 
When suffixes are added 
Beginning with a vowel ; as 
In foggy i gunner^ padded, 

4. — ** But final consonants which have ' 
Two vowels them preceding 
(Or words not having accent last)» 
Are doubled not; 9&y pleading. 

5, — ^' All words in silent final e 
(But ce and ge) 
Drop e before suffixes whose 
Initials vowels be. 

6, — ^ But words in silent final #, 
When suffixes connect. 
Beginning with a consonant, 
Do not the e reject — 
Except the following useful words. 
And they are but a few : 
Awe, argue , judge J due, lodge, abriagef 
. Acknowledge, whole, and true* 

7, — ^" A termination added to 
A word which ends in^ 
Preceded by a consonant. 
Changes that^' to i ; 
As, try to trial, dry to dried; 
Except the suffix ing. 
Which changes not the i to jr^ 
As hurry ^ hurrying^* 
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Note to Teacher. — It is the opinion of the author that the best way 
to teach spelling is by combining oral spelling with written exercises. 
Oral spelling secures correct pronunciation and awakens a keener interest, 
but written work is more practical^ Oral spelling trains the ear and the 
organs of speech, while written spelling educates the eye and the 
hand. The following list of words is intended for spelling lessons. At 
the close of the recitation in orthography seems to be the best time for 
the spelling exercise. At the close of each recitation assign twenty words 
for the next spelling lesson. Dictionaries mast be used in preparing the 
lesson, as the pronunciation should be indicated by division into syllables, 
accent marks, and diacritical marks. The derivation and meaning may 
also be Studied if time permits. Pupils should have spelling tablets, used 
for spelling only. Mistakes shonld be corrected by re-writing the words 
in which they occur. 

If you can do so, review each lesson by having pupils spell words orally 
at close of written exercise. Each written exercise should, be graded and 
grades marked on tablets. Frequent spelling and pronouncing contests 
are excellent to keep up the interest 



abacus 


ascetic 


allspioe 


bacchanal 


abdomen 


aquiline 


asthma 


burlesque 


abstruse 


amateur 


abbey 


banditti 


accrue 


acquiesce 


attorney 


brunette 


accumulate 


adoustic 


bouquet 


bodice 


acorn 


accessible 


banana 


barouche 


again 


abscission 


bedstead 


beleaguer 


algebra 


avoirdupois 


biography 


bowie-knife 


alpaca . 


acerbity 


bonnet 


boneset 


apparatus 


adducible 


bronchitis 


baptizable 


Arabic 


Archimedes 


basin 


barytone 


answer 


asphyxia 


boatswain . 


bulletin 


aroma 


aconite 


blazon 


bayou 


artillery 


autopsy 


bivouac 


bandanna 


accede 


aquafortis 


beauteous 


boomerang 


apostasy 


almond 


bilious 


belles-lettres 
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cemetery . 


cauliflower 


ceasing 


docile 


carbine 


calisthenics 


crustaceous 


domicile 


cayenne 


confectionery 


civilian 


ducat 


chicken 


collectible 


chrysolite 


donkey 


civil 


rassimere 


criticise 


dominie 


chocolate 


creosote 


control 


dysentery 


chloride 


coleslaw 


codicil 


distill 


cochineal 


cortege 


catchup 


difference 


coffee 


cerulean 


cylinder 


dowager 


combatant 


choler 


cazique 


diarrhea 


coffin 


caboose 


cenotaph 


descent 


combative 


cognac 


calcine 


demurred 


communist 


colonnade 


calla-lily 


descendants 


compromise 


cohesible 


check-rein 


• debris 


confidant 


cuirassier 


chanticleer 


discernible 


comrade 


crypt 


camphor 


deference 


construe 


chalice • 


currants 


debaucher 


contumely 


cycle 


celibacy 


dishevel 


condolence 


cinnamon 


caterwaul 


dahlia 


conversant 


chamois 


tantata 


dactyl 


courteous 


cynic 


canoe 


dolorous 


cupola 


cannonade 


caoutchouc 


dissyllable 


culinary 


coerce 


cisalpine 


deciduous 


celery 


counterfeit 


coalesce 


descension 


camphene 


civilize 


cicatrice 


diocesan 


conceive 


crystallize 


concurrent 


dairy * 


colonelcy 


coliseum 


decade 


diary 


cessation 


coquette 


deficit 


digital 


cafe 


cynosure 


diploma 


desuetude 


colloquy 


chevalier 


dishabille 


diphtheria 


concession 


chancellor 


dialogue 


deducible 


cupboard 


callous 


doubt 


deuce 


connoisseur 


Cincinnati 


defalcate 


doggerel 
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dalliance 


eschew 


flaccid 


glebe 


derrick 


excel 


fetich 


hibernal 


derelictiou 


eyry 


furlough 


height 


epitaph ' 


eightieth 


gangrene 


heinous 


eqtiipage 


ennui 


gallows 


herculean 


exquisite 


eleemosynary 


genuine 


haunt 


extol 


facet 


gospel 


heroine 


engine 


falchion 


generally 


homage 


eclat 


feminine 


gazetteer 


horizon 


e'er 


finesse 


gibbous 


hostile 


eulogy 


financial 


gherkin 


hypocrisy 


elixir 


feted 


gratis 


homestead 


epilepsy 


fealty 


guaranty 


homeopathy 


epaulet 


fragile 


geyser 


hyssop 


erasing 


franchise 


gypsy 


hygiene 


edible 


flageolet 


guillotine 


habiliment 


epiglottis 


forswear 


gneiss 


hemorrhage 


ecstasy 


fossil 


gyves 


halcyon 


eligible 


fallacy 


glacier 


hymeneal 


Ecuador 


frankincense 


Galilean 


halibut 


ephemeral 


fertilizer 


glueyness 


Habakkuk 


empiric 


facetious 


genteelly 


hackneyed 


extempore 


farinaceous 


gewgaw 


harass 


erasable 


fascinate 


ghoul 


hyacinth 


erysipelas 


fricassee 


guerdon 


hierarchy 


exaggerate 


facile 


gastronomy 


heirloom 


elysian 


feud 


gnash 


hautboy 


empyreal 


frontispiece 


gouty 


hiatus 


eying 


fracas 


gingham 


hybrid 


espionage 


ferret 


galaday 


hallelujah 


elite 


flagellate 


Gethsemane 


ideal 


eludible 


fencible 


guileless 


idea 


epidermis 


finale 


grimace 


inquiry 



TO 
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integral 


incision 


knobby 


lessen 


instead 


itinerancy 


knowledge 


lesson 


inaugurate 


juvenile 


knitting 


lethargy 


iron 


jugular 


knout 


lexicon 


irrational 


jaunt 


kerosene 


lichen 


italic 


jew's-harp 


knicknack 


linen . 


isolated 


jaguar 


label 


loose 


ignoramus 


Judaize 


labial 


lose 


impetus 


Japanese 


labyrinth 


luscious 


inferred 


javelin 


lacerate 


lyceum 


inveigh 


jalap 


lachrymal 


luncheon 


irascible 


jackal 


lachrymose 


lynx 


indelible 


juvenescence 


lackey 


lyric 


infallible 


jealous 


laconic 


lymphatic 


illicit 


jaundice 


lacquer 


lettuce 


isosceles 


jeopard 


lacteal 


lassitude 


ignitible 


jessamine 


lactometer 


lily 


indictable 


Jesuit 


lagoon 


lullaby 


igneous" 


Jezebel 


laird 


machinate 


irreparable 


jackanapes 


lair 


machine 


incisive 


jubilee 


language 


machinist 


idiosyncrasy 


judgment 


languid 


Madeira 


ichthyology 


justice 


larynx 


magazine 


imminent 


kaleidoscope 


lapse 


magician 


intercede 


katydid 


lascivious 


magnesia 


immerse 


keelson 


laughable 


malefactor 


inclemency 


kerchief 


lattice 


malicious 


impel 


kiln 


laureate 


malign 


insipid 


kirtle 


lazar 


mammal 


inaudible 


knack 


lazzaroni 


mammoth 


icicle 


knapsack 


leaguer 


mandamus 


islet 


knead 


legislature 


manganese 


irresistible 


knell 


leopard 


mango 
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many 


mischief 


nuisance 


osprey 


maraud 


Mohammedan 


nunnery 


Ottoman 


marital 


molecule 


naiad 


odium 


marriage 


monopoly 


Narcissus 


osculate 


marshal 


monsieur 


narcotic 


ocean 


martial 


mortar 


necropolis 


once 


masque 


mortgage 


necessary 


opaque 


massacre 


mustache 


needle 


ozone 


matinee 


Mussulman 


nickel 


participle 


maudlin 


myriad 


nocturnal 


peninsula 


meej-schaum 


iftyrrh 


none 


l5ianist 


melancholy 


mythical 


nonpareil 


piazza 


mercenary 


mucilage 


nymph 


precedence 


mercantile 


mortise 


office 


pretense 


mercurial 


murrain 


official 


pickerel 


meridian 


minstrelsy 


oblige 


pleurisy 


merino 


menagerie 


oblique 


pyre 


message 


metonymy 


onyx 


premier 


Messiah 


measles 


oxide 


poesy 


messieurs 


mignonette 


osseous 


precision 


metallurgy 


mantel 


oscillate 


porphyry 


metaphysics 


mantle 


onerary 


procedure 


metropolis 


missile 


obscene 


plebeian 


microcosm 


mnemonics 


olfactory 


pseudo 


microscopy 


maelstrom 


obsequies 


pyrotechnic 


military 


nominative 


orthoepy 


patrician 


militia 


ne'er 


omniscience 


phylactery 


millionaire 


national 


ostensible 


palliatp 


mineralogy 


nectarine 


obese 


parricide 


miniature 


nautilus 


omnivorous 


precocity 


minutiae 


nonchalance 


onerous 


punctilious 


mirage 


neuralgia 


orrery 


phthisis 


misanthrope 


nadir 


orison 


parasite 
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puissant 


rational 


rhomboid 


ruche 


pharmaceutic 


raillery 


remissible 


rouge 


pitapat 


referable 


rescind 


roue 


prescience 


ridiculous 


reverential 


sagacious 


petrel 


romance 


rabbi 


sausage 


V persimmon 


rufBan 


raceme 


sanguine 


parterre 


rinse 


ragout 


scrofula 


pentateuch 


reptile 


rarefy 


seine 


picayune 


raisin 


ratiocination 


spheroid 


poniard 


razor 




rationale 


squalid 


placid 


rinsing 


ravine 


' suffice 


pickaninny 


reservoir 


razee 


sword 


parabola 


receipt 


recess 


scythe 


pantograph 


reseat 


recession 


scissors 


quinine 


reminiscence 


recipe 


saleratuft 


quoit 


rosette 


recite 


surcingle 


quandary 


rutabaga 


recommend 


satellite 


quizzing 


reversible 


recompense 


sirloin 


quinsy 


reticence 


reconcile 


succeed 


quiescent 


risible 


redoubt 


secede 


quintessence 


rancid 


reindeer 


sibyl 


quittance 


roulette 


release 


supersed 


quadrille 


retaliate 


rendezvous 


sortie 


quadroon 


resuscitate 


retinue 


stencil 


qualmish 


radish 


reverse 


surfeit 


quarantine 


ratable 


rhapsody 


sacrifice 


quarry 


rhinoceros 


rheum 


seize 


quay 


ratios 


rhubarb 


salable 


queue 


recitative 


righteous 


S)rringe 


quixotic 


reconnoissance rise 


schismatic 


quivive 


resin 


roguery 


Sadducees 


quotient 


rigmarole 


rondeau 


sieve 


quiesce 

* 

t 


rennet 


roquelaure 


spontaneity 
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satirize 


scissile 


toothache 


tactics 


sorghum 


senior 


traveler 


taffy 


sanhedrim 


seignior 


tyranny 


talisman 


Sirius 


serious 


trivial 


tambourine 


separate 


shah 


treatise 


tarpaulin 


scrivener 


shield 


trellis 


tawny 


. sarsaparilla 


' sincere 


tocsin 


technical 


seethe 


siphon 


trafficking 


tedious 


scion 


siren 


tranquillity 


toU 


seraph 


skirmish 


traipse 


telegraphy 


surrogate 


solemn 


typhus 


temperance 


sirocco 


soiree 


tacit 


tense 


suzerain 


solstice 


tantalize 


tension 


sierra 


specious 


tansy 


terrace 


strychnine 


special 


trisyllable 


territorial 


symmetry 


spermaceti 


tenet 


theine 


sphinx 


spikenard 


tapioca 


theosophy 


souvenir 


spousal 


thoracic 


thesis 


sibylline 


squalor 


travestied 


thorough 


syzygy 


stalactite 


tannin 


timorous 


sourcrout 


stalagmite 


troche 


tourist 


skedaddle 


stencil 


trysting 


transient 


swinging 


stratagem 


tennis 


treason 


siesta 


strategy 


triumvir 


tnglyph 


sillabub 


Stygian 


typify 


triphthong 


savanna 


succotash 


tassel 


Tripoli 


Savannah 


sufficient 


trousers 


Tennessee 


synecdoche 


supersede 


tactician 


troubadour 


saccharine 


surtout 


tertian 


trousseau 


sciatica 


suite 


typhoon 


turkey 


science 


synonym 


teetotaler 


tweezers 


scimeter 


tenacious 


tableau 


tzar 


scirrhus 


tiny 


taboo 


umbrella 
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ubiquity 


vignette 


you 


satirical 


until 


vermin 


yule 


finical 


Uranus 


vitreous 


youth 


cynical 


unparalleled 


vendible 


zealous 


receptacle 


umbrageous 


varioloid 


zinc 


domicile 


undine 


ventriloquist 


zouave 


codicil 


union 


verdigris 


zygomatic 


mercantile 


ursine 


velocipede 


zoophyte 


parietal 


usquebaugh 


won't 


zodiac 


heliacal 


usury 


whir 


article 


imbecile 


Utopia 


woes 


practical 


pyramidal 


utensil 


withe 


vehicle 


sacerdotal 


utilize 


witticism 


chemical 


Wednesday 


vagary 


whey 


cuticle 


Tuesday 


versatile 


weird 


particle 


Saturday 


victuals 


wainscoting 


miracle 


mackerel 


viscid 


wampum 


surgical 


spherical 


venison 


wigwam 


obstacle 


furlough 


valise 


weazen 


radical 


jasmine 


verbosity 


weasel 


ventricle 


bronchitis 


vaccine 


whimsical 


pinnacle 


pleurisy 


vacuum 


who 


dropsical 


calliope 


velocity 


whoa 


chronicle 


meningitis 


vestige 


wreath 


medical 


T«aocoon 


vassalage 


wreathe 


oracle 


discipline 


vertices 


wright 


fanatical 


phaeton 


veneer 


writhe 


manacle 


vicinage 


vicinage 


xebec 


hysterical 


complacent 


valet 


xylograph 


rhetorical 


complaisant 


vacillate 


xyster 


binnacle 


epizootic 


vying 


yacht 


dramatical 


licorice 


vesicle 


yeoman 


spectacle 


daguerreotype 


vizier 


yew 


symmetrical 


Bedouin 
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oasis 


Enoch 


Patrick 


Cornelia 


repertory 


Francis 


Reuben 


Drusilla 


raspberry 


Geoffrey 


Philip 


Ellen 


chirurgery 


Guy 


Ralph 


Eunice 


cornice 


Horace 


Raphael 


Eleanor 


control 


Herbert 


Robert 


Felicia 


enroll 


Ichabod 


Roger 


Frances 


console 


Isaac 


Silas 


Gertrude 


catarrhal 


Isaiah 


Thaddeus 


Helen 


psychical 


Jesse . 


Ulysses 


Irene 


glycerine 


Kenneth 


Zaccheus 


Jessie 


piccalilli 


Leonard 


Zachariah 


Josephine 


skyey 


Louis 


Adeline 


Juliet 


sachel 


Lewis 


Adelaide 


Lucretia 


debonair 


Llewellyn 


Amelia 


Ophelia 


Pleiades 


Manasseh 


Annette 


Priscilla 


Amos 


Maurice 


Antoinette 


Rosalind 


Arthur 


Michael 


Augusta 


Stella 


Basil 


Napoleon 


Blanche 


Theodosia 


Cecil 


Orlando 


Charlotte 


Theresa 


Claude 


Orestes 


Cicely 


Victoria 


Daniel 


Owen 


Cordelia 


Zenobia 



Geographical Names Difficult to spell and to 

Pronounce. 



Acapulco 


Aix 


Artois 


Biscay 


Achelous 


Aix-la-Chapellc 


t Ayr 


Bogota 


Aconcagua 


Algiers 


Baireuth 


Boulogne 


Adel 


Alsace 


Balaklava 


Camanche 


Adirondack 


Amherst 


Balize 


Caribbean 


Adriatic 


Androscoggin 


Balmoral 


Castile 


-^gean 


Antietam 


Baniak 


Cayenne 


iEtna 


Appalachian 


Bayonne 


Ceylon 
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Chautauqua 


Hawaii 


Nueces 


Saone 


Cherburg 


Herrnhut 


Nyon 


Saranac 


Chili 


Huy 


Oahu 


Sceaux 


Chuquisaca 


Innspruck 


Omaha 


Schuylkill 


Cincinnati 


Interlachen 


Oneida 


Scioto 


Coquimbo 


Ivory 


Pace 


Skye 


Dahl 


Izzuno 


Pecos 


Spey 


Daviess 


Jeddo 


Pennsylvania 


Steubenville 


Dnieper 


Juniata 


Pesth 


Syracuse 


Dniester 


Kanawha 


Pisa 


Tchad 


Dubuque 


Katahdin 


Pocahontas 


Tennessee 


Edgecombe 


Keith 


Poughkeepsie 


Thames 


Eisleben 


Kiousiou 


Pruth 


Theiss 


England 


Leipsic 


Pyrenees 


Tyrone 


Erie 


Lycoming 


Queiss 


Uist 


Forsyth 


Madeira 


Quito 


Versailles 


Frio 


Manhattan 


Raab 


Vosges 


Fyzabad 


Maumee 


Raleigh 


Weymouth 


Gais 


Mediterranean 


I Rappahannock Willamette 


Gallipolis 


Mesopotamia 


Reikiavik 


Wyandot 


Gastein 


Michigan 


Rensselaer 


Xenil 


Ghauts 


Mississippi 


Richelieu 


Y 


Gironde 


Missolonghi 


Russia 


Yang-tse-Kiang 


Gloucester 


Missouri 


Ryswick 


Yenisei 


Gratiot 


Monterey 


Saale 


Yverdun 


• 

Greenwich 


Naas 


San Joaquin 


Youghiogheny 


Guayaquil 


Nantes 


San Jose 


Zeila 



1 . 



PART THIRD. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology is that department of philology which traces 
the history of words, finding their origin and primitive signifi- 
cation, and noting the changes in form and meaning through 
which they have passed. 

^ The two principal sources of the English language are 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin, though it has borrowed largely from 
other languages. The framework, as well as the blood and 
soul, of our language is Saxon. Modern English is but Anglo- 
Saxon grown to manhood. The beauty of the Saxon is its 
simplicity ; for the more simple the language, the more terse 
and beautiful it is. Our forefathers used God*s acre for ceme- 
tery, fore-talk for preface, after-think for repentance, war-man 
for soldier, eye-bite for fd&cmdXty flitter-mouse for bat, and called 
the Testament God*s spell, 

Saxon words were derived from simple objects and actions. 
The one that provided for the home, thus binding the house 
together by the strength of his labor, was the house-band, or 
husband; she who weaved was the wife, or weaver ; the one 
who furnished food for the family was the feeder^ or father; 



1 England was successively under the sway of the Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
the Normans. It is a pleasing study to follow their history and mark the impression 
left by each of these great nations upon our language. Thus don in the word "London 
is the Celtic *' dun," a rock or natural fortress ; the termination easier or Chester is 
A memorial of t^e ^pm^^ opcupa^ipn^ indicating the place of a castrutn or fortified 
Canip. 
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and the heaved-up vault of the sky was heaven. Most of the 
words we early learn to use, and which are most closely as- 
sociated with the ever-pleasing recollections of childhood, 
home, and mother, are Saxon. These simple words have more 
power over us than the high-sounding words which come to us 
later in life. No doubt this is the reason why a simple Saxon 
style of speech always has such a charm for us. Work, reap, 
buy, sell, sow, dear, high, low, cheap, spring, sweep, wash, rich, 
poor, wages, grind, baker, shoemaker, lazy, sly, shabby, trash, 
sham; "No pains, no gains," **Look before you leap," 
" Make hay while the sun shines," and most of the words and 
maxims heard in the home, the shop, on the street, and on 
the farm are Saxon. 

* When the Normans conquered the Saxons they tried to 
have their language become the national speech. It was 
spoken in the schools, the camps, the courts, the churches, and 
in the higher circles of society. This will explain why we have 
so many Latin and French words pertaining to war, law, 
art, poetry, and social life. In their homes and places of busi- 
ness, however, the people used the familiar Saxon words. 
Our every-day words are Saxon, and the more polished and 
ornamental vvords are of foreign origin. When the English 
became travelers and traders, and sent out colonies to the dif' 
ferent parts of the wojrld, these travelers introduced foreigr- 
terms in telling of their wanderings, and the traders brought 
back to England strange productions of other countries. The 
names of these articles were sometimes derived from the name 



' In the first chapter oi Ivanhoe Walter Scott has given an illustration of the peculiar 
significance of the names of common animals as applied by Saxons and Normans. Ox, 
caify sheep y pig^ deer are Anglo-Saxon ; but bee/^ veal ^ mutton ^ pork ^ venison are Nor- 
man-French. While the ox lives, and is in charge of the Saxon slave, he goes by his 
Saxon name ; but becomes a Norman, and is called beef, when he is carried to the 
castle-hall to feast among the nobles. Thus,y^/j is an Anglo-Saxon name given to the 
birds while living ; poultry is the Norman-French name given to them when they are 
kWedfor eating. 
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of the place from which they came. Thus, damask was from 
Damascus, calico from Calicut in India. 

Give the origin of the following words: cambriCy tariffs 
chestnut, ermine , musliny canary ^ florin, meander , millinery, bay- 
onet, lapidary, sardine, bouquet, bravado, gate, currant, agricul- 
ture, thanufacture, telephone, candidate, gasconcuie, desk, dunce^ 
hector, quixotic, libel, villain, crotvn, 

* English Prefixes. 

A signifies at, in, on, to, from, full of ; as, afar, abed, ashore, 
arise, away, athirst. 

After, behind, past, second; as, aftermost, afterdinner, 
aftergrowth. 

Be, to make, for, by, over, take off, give; as, bedim, 
bespeak, because, besmear, behead, betroth. 

En and em, in, into, on, to make; as entrap, encamp, 
enroll, enable. 

For, not; as, forbid. 

Fore, before; as, foretelL 

In or im (generally Latin), to make; as, insure, imbitter. 

Mis (also Latin), wrong, evil^ not; as, misspell, misdeed, 
misbelieve. 

Nether, down, low as, nethermost, Netherlands. 

Out, beyond, more; as, outlive, outbid. 

Over, beyond, above ; as, overreach, overcharge. 

Un, not; as, unlucky, unwise, unsafe. 



1 In all languages, new words have been formed by putting together previously exist- 
ing forms of words. Prefixes and suffixes have a distinct signification peculiar to them- 
selves, and some of them once formed independent words. In the course of the develop- 
ment of a language words change in form and meaning; new words are coined or 
brought in from other languages ; some old words are not needed, and become obso- 
lete. Thus, prevent once meant to go be/ore^ as its etymplogy indicates ; clerk was 
originally a clergyman, Aficrwsirds, a college student: and admire n:eant to wonder ai. 
Peninsula, suicide, o/era, sculptor , and umbrella were brought into our language ia 
the sixteenth century. 
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Latin Prefixes. 

Ab (with the forms a and ah) signifies from or away ; as, ' 
aboriginal, avert, absolve, abstract. 

Ad (with the forms ac^ af^ ag^ an^ al^ ar^ apy as, at) signifies 
to; as adhere, accede, affix, agglomerate, annumerate, 
allure, arrange, approximate, assimilate, attune. In compo- 
sition the last letter is usually changed into the first letter of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

Ante, before ; as, antechamber, antedate. 

Bi, two; as, bifold, biform, biweekly. 

Circum, around; as, circumnavigate. 

Cis, on this side ; as, cisalpine. 

Con (with its forms co, coni), with or together; as, conjoin, 
coequal, commingle, coheir, co-operate. 

Contra and counter, against or opposite; as, contra- 
distinguish, counteract, counterbalance, countercharm, 
counterview. 

De, down; as, depress. 

Demi, half; as, demigod, demiquaver. 

Dis, not or un; as, disoblige, disarm, disband, disorder. 

E, ex, and ef, out; as, emigrate, export, effluent. 

Equi, equal; as, equidistant, equiangular, equilateral. 

Extra, beyond; as, extraordinary, extrajudicial. 

In (with the forms im, ily ir), in or not; as, indent, impru- 
dent, illegal, irregular. 

Inter, between or among; as, intercolonial, intermingle, 
interview, interchange. 

Juxta, 7iear; as, juxtaposition. 

Mai, bad; as, malpractice, maltreatment. 

Mis, wrong; as, misapply, misconduct, misconstrue, 
misunderstand. 

Mono, one ; as, monosyllable, monomaniac. 

Multi, many; as, multiform, multifold, multicolor. 
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Non, not; as, nonessential, nonsense, nonperformance, 
nonintercourse. 

Octo, eight ; as, octodecimal, octopetalous, octosyllable. 

Omni, all; as, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniform. 

Ovi, an egg; as, oviform. 

Per, by ; as, perchance. 

Pleni,/«/// as, plenipotent. 

Post, after; as, postfix, postmeridian. 

Pre, before ; as, prefix, presignify, preshow, prespinal. 

VrOy for ; as, pronoun. 

Re, again or back; as, reseat, rebound. 

Rect and recti, right or straight; as, reptangular, recti- 
linear. 

Retro, back or backward; as, retroaction, retrogradation. 

Semi, half; as, semicircle, semitone, semidieresis. 

Sub and suf, under or after; as, sub-tenant, sufifix, sub- 
committee. 

Super and sur, above or beyond; as, supernatural, sur- 
charge. 

Trans, across^ again^ and through; as, transatlantic, trans- 
form, transfix. 

Tri, three; as, triangle, trisyllable, tricuspid. 

Ultra, beyond^ on the other side; as, ultratropical, ultra- 
despotic, ultraconservative. 

Uni, one ; as, uniform. 

* Greek Prefixes. 

Amphi, both^ on both sides ; as, amphitheater. 

A and an, without; as, apathetic, atheist, anarchy. 

^ The Greek found in the English language is chiefly confined to proper names 
and to technical terms, and really forms no part of our ordinary speech. Words en'ding 
ya. graphyy a writing ; phony ^ sound ; logy^ description ; anihropy, man ; archy^ a do- 
minion ; dox^ a sentiment ; meter ^ a measure ; gamy^ marriage, and pathy^ feeling, are 
of Greek parentage. In ordinary speech more than three-fifths of the words used are 
Saxon — the backbone of the English language. 
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Ana, again; as, anabaptist. 

Anti and ant, against^ opposite to ; as, antislavery, antipa* 
thetic, antichristian, antarctic. 

KpOy from; as, apostate. 

Auto, self; as, autobiography, autotheism. 

Dia, through ; as, diameter. 

Hemi, half; as, hemisphere, hemitone. 

Hyper, beyond or over; as, hypercritical, hyperchloric. 

Hypo, under; as, hyponitrous, hypophosphate. 

Meta, beyond or over; as, metaphysics, metaphosphate. 

Para, beside or equal; as, paraphrase. 

Peri, around; as, pericardium, periphrastic, pericra- 
nium.* 

Poly, many; as, polysyllable, polypharmacy, poly- 
phonic, polypetalous. 

Proto 9 Jirst; as, proto-martyr, prototype. 

Suffixes. 

Able and ible, that may or can be, worthy to be; as, tam- 
able, defensible, readable. 

Kc^OMSy having the nature of resembling; as, herbaceous. 

Acy, state or office ; as, lunacy, prelacy. 

Age, condition or reward; as, pupilage, brokerage. 

Al, ar, ary, ac, ic, ile, ine, ial, belonging to ox pertaining 
to; as, personal, consular, planetary, demoniac, syllabic, 
infantile, infantine, partial. 

Ate, to make ; as, predestinate. 

An, ast, ian, ee, eer, ier, ist, ite, or, sariy person who; 
as, European, enthusiast, physician, payee, mountaineer, 
financier, fatalist, Israelite, visitor, partisan. 

Ant and ent, the person who, condition; as, defendant, 
dependent. 



\ 

; 
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Ed, ^/V/when added to a verb, was when it is the termina- 
tion of a participle; as, worked, completed. 

S and es, more than one, when they form the plural of 
nouns; as, desks, benches. 

Ance, ty, cy, ity, ude, state , condition^ act of^ or the thing; 
as, endurance, safety, infancy, ability, infinitude. 

Ly, like, in a manner ; as, womanly, quietly. 

Ess, ress, ix, a female; as, lioness, instructress, admin- 
istratrix. 

Er, the person who^ except when it forms the comparative 
degree of an adjective or adverb ; as, talker, teacher. 

Ion, ment, ure, state or act; as, emancipation, advance- 
ment, departure. 

En, fy, ize, to make ; as, whiten, beautify, immortalizeo 

Head, hood, character, state, or office ; as, Godhead, boy- 
hood, manhood, childhood, priesthood. 

Ing, continuing; as, walking, writing. 

Ism, doctrine, idiom, peculiar to ; as, atheism, Calvinism, 
Latinism, vulgarism, magnetisni, skepticism. 

Ive, ous, ose, tending to, having the quality of; as, op- 
pressive, solicitous, dangerous, verbose. 

Ish, somewhat or characteristic of; as, blackish, yellowish, 
childish, Danish. 

Less, without; as, faithless, boundless, hopeless, 
worthless. 

Y, plenty^ abounding in, act of, like ; as, wealthy, rainy, 
robbery, spongy. 

Ful, full of, abundance ; as, peaceful, careful, powerful, 
doubtful, sorrowful, forceful. 

Ling, kin, cle, ock, ule, let, little or young; as, duck- 
ling, lambkin, particle, hillock, globule, eyelet. 

Ness, the quality of the state of; as, goodness, willing- 
ness, weariness, usefulness, zealousness. 
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Donii state ^ condition^ quality; as, kingdom, dukedom^ 
wisdom, freedom. 

Oid, resembling ; as, spheroid, rhomboid. 

Ory, having the quality of; as, vibratory, migratory. 

Ship, state^ condition^ office; as, lordship, clerkship, 
stewardship. 

Ery, an arty an act^ a place for; as, cookery, foolery, 
distillery. ^ 

Some, fill of a considerable degree of; as, troublesome, 
lonesome, wearisome. 

Tide, time; as, noontide, eventide. 

Ward, wards, direction^ tendency to^ motion toward; as, 
westward, onwards, downwards. 

Wise, in the direction of in the manner of; as, length 
wise, likewise. 

Note. — In the analysis of words, the dictionary must be used freely, 
as there are some exceptions to the definitions given above. The value 
of the analysis and study of words depends largely on the fact that the 
pupils are compelled to consult the dictionary almost constantly. 

Using the dictionary, analyze the following words, defining the primi- 
tive word and the prefixes and suffixes : athirst, ashore^ adeep, aftergrowth^ 
afternoon^ beditriy because^ becloud, betimes^ enroll^ enlarge, ennoble, enable^ 
forbid, forsake, forswear, foretell, foresee, forewarn, imbitter, misdeed, 
misapply, misfortune, Netherlands, outwalk, outivork, overwork, unwise ^ 
unreal, absolve, abjure, annex, accede, arrange, antedate, antepaschal, 
bimonthly, biped, bifold, circumstance, circumlocution, circumflex, conjoin, 
confess, cohabit, contradict, counterview, denounce, derange, displease, dis- 
agree, dispossess, emigrate^ effluent, equiangular, equidistant, equipoise, 
equilibrium, extramundane, extraordinary, indent, illegal, irresponsible ^ 
intercolonial, interstices, maltreatment, maladministration, malformation^ 
malediction, malefactor, misconduct, monomaniac, monarchy, multicolor^ 
multitude, non-essential, October, octogenarian, omnipresent, oviform, per- 
haps, plenipotentiary, post-mortem, post-meridian, re-assert, re-assure, 
reflect, reconstruct, rectilinear, rectitude, rectify, retrograde, semitone, 
*^tfiivowel, semicircle, subordinate, substance, subscribe, superannuated. 
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transpire^ transform^ transitive^ tripod^ triennial^ triumvirate^ ultrama* 
rine, ultratropicaly unicorn^ uniform^ unifyy amphibious, atheist, apathy, 
agnostic, aphthong^ anathema, anatomy, analogy, anticlimax^ antipathy, 
apostate, apothecary, aphelion, autograph, autobiography, diagram, dia^ 
critical, diagonal, hypercritical, hypophosphate, metaphysics, metacarpal, 
metaphor, paradox , parasite, parc^apk^ period, perimeter, polyglot, poly- 
nomial, polygamy, prototype, defensible, readable, lunacy, prelacy, broker^ 
etge, pupilage^ demoniac, partial, amalgamate, mountaineer^ financier, dc' 
Jendant, attendant, recited, reciting, boys, churches, infancy, accurately, 
gentlemanly, womanly, instructress, poetess, leader, location, graduation, 
nullify, demonize, systematize, brotherhood, childhood, heathenism, mag* 
netism, scepticism, magnanimous, dangerous, Swedish, wealthy, spongy, 
sorrowful, hillock^ sacredness. 



Word- Analysis. 

* ** Words are the children of the mind." 

Word-analysis is the separating of derivative words into 
their primitive parts, prefixes, and suffixes, giving the signifi- 
cation of each part and of the entire word. 

Alt English primitive word, or root, is a word having its 
simplest English form, without prefix or suffix. 

If you join the prefix un to the primitive word *^ able,'** 
what word have you formed? Ans. Unable. What does 
it mean? Ans, Not able. What, then, does the prefix 
un mean ? Ans, It means not. Analyze and define unsafe, 
untold, unlovely, unripe, and as many words having the prefix 
un as you can recall. ^ 

Join the suffix less to the primitive word ^^ home,^^ and 



1 If " Words arc the children of the mind," is it to be wondered at that thinking intxi, 
and women delight to study them, and even to play with them ? If children are good, 
pure in thought, and lovely in conduct, parents delight to introduce them to friends and 
even to strangers. Are we to be held responsible for our words as parents are for their 
children? The Great Teacher answers : " For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned." 
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what word is formed? Ans, Homeless. What does it 
mean ? Ans, It means without a home. What, then, does the 
suffix less mean? Ans. It means without^ or destitute of. 
Analyze and define lifeless^ meaningless, soulless, moneyless, 
and as many words having the suffix less as you can recollect. 

What does the prefix dis mean ? Ans. It means not or 
away. Analyze and define displease, dissatisfy, distemper^ 
disease, disqualify, disrespect, disregard, disentangle, disloyal, 
dislike. Name and define other words having the prefix dis. 
What does the prefix pre mean? Ans. It means before. 
Analyze and define preoccupy, pre-exist, predetermine, predis- 
pose, pre-eminent, and other words with pre as a prefix. What 
does the prefix ante mean ? Name and define all the words 
you can find which have ante as a prefix. Give the meaning 
of the prefixes ad, be, bi, con, contra, e, ex, et, extra, in, 
equi, mal, mono, non, multi, per, peri, poly, post, 
pro, rect or recti, semi, hemi, sub or suf, tri, quad, 
and give words illustrating each. What do the suffixes en, 
fy, and ize signify? Ans. They signify /^ make. Analyze 
and define whiten, justify, beautify, immortalize, blacken* unify ^ 
and intensify. 

What do the suffixes ion, ive and ous, ish, y, ful, ness, 
ory, some, and ward signify ? Give words illustrating the 
meaning of each. 

Note to Teacher. — Continue the exercises until the pupils are 
familiar with root-words as well as prefixes and suffixes. 

i 

Word-Making. 

There is an endless, indefinable, tantalizing charm in words. They 
paint humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, struggles, failures — 
paint them on a canvas of breath, in the colors of life. — Swinton. 

The suffixes ling, kin, let, ule, ock, and cle signify dimi- 
vuHon, Which suffix would you add to plant to form a 
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diminutive ? Ans, Let Which suffix would you add to giobe 
to form a diminutive ? Define the derivative. Which suffix 
would you add to duck, iamb, part, lord, man, and hillXo form 
diminutives ? 

The suffixes ive and ous mean having tJie quaiity of or 
tending to. They form adjectives. Which suffix would you 
add to success to form an adjective ? Which suffix would you 
add to solicit, oppress, clamor, reflect, danger, desire, nerve, ad- 
vantage, coerce, conduce, and operate to form adjectives ? 

The suffixes al, ac, ar, ary, ic, ine, ile, and ial signify 
pertaining to. They form adjectives. Which suffix would 
you add to consul, planet, syllable, party elegy ^ infant, finance, 
imagine, academy , magnet, period, serpent, cube, botany, tyranny, 
adamant y and line to form adjectives? 

' The suffixes or, er, and ist signify the person who. They 
form nouns. Which suffix would you add to act, fatal, teach, 
talkf learn, instruct, method, profess, art, moral, humor, imitate, 
credit, dictate, inspect, novel, and conduct to make nouns signi- 
fying the person who? 

Using prefixes and suffixes make as many derivative words as possible 
from the following primitive words, and define each word : act, do, see, 
appear, learn, life, lose, teach, fear, fix, love, sell, buy, borrow, suffer, 
form, reap, wash, slide, creep, fly, swim, white, blue, become, bless, forsake, 
gr<rw, keep, think, and write. 

Synonyms. 

Yhe study of synonyms has always been regarded as one of the most 
valuable of mental disciplines. — G, P. Marsh, 

Synonyms are words which have one general meaning in 
common, but differ in specific meaning. 

Merry is a synonym of jolly : what suffix would you add to 
merry to make it a synonym oi jollity ? 

Agile is a synonym of nimble : what suffix must be added 
to nimble to make it a synonym of agility i 
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Pious is a synonym of godly : what suffix must be added to 
godly to make it a synonym oi piety ? 

Servile is a synonym of slavish : what suffix would you add 
to slavish to make it a synonym of servility ? 

Timid vst a synonym oi faint-hearted : what suffix would you 
add \o faint-hearted to make it a synonym oi timidity ? What 
suffix would you add to lofty to make it a synonym for sub- 
limity? What words are synonyms of civile gl^^f damp, tran-^ 
quit, silly ^ sterile f tacit^ wary^ oily^ lively ^ moroseness, peevish- 
ness^ adroitness, feebleness, and tepid ness? 

Timid is the opposite of bold : what suffix would you add to 
bold to express the opposite of timidity ? Rare is the opposite 
oi frequent: what suffix would you add to frequent to express 
the opposite oi rareness? Old is the opposite of novel: what 
suffix would you add to old to express the opposite of novelty $ 
Bond is the opposite of free : what suffix would you add to 
free to express the opposite of bondage ? What is the oppo- 
site oi love, black, puny, trifling, pious, expert, forlorn, sublime^ 
faintly, ample, polite, erect, abrupt, hater, worker, acquittal, and 
verbosity ? 

Teach; a verb ; means to instruct. 

Name and define all the words derived from the wbrd teach. 
Give a synonym of untaught. Ans. Ignorant, Give two 
synonyms of teacher. Ans. Educator, instructor. Give a 
synonym of teachable. Ans. Docile. Form a sentence show- 
ing the correct use of teachable and docile. Ans. The boy is 
teachable^ his dog is docile. Do not confound teach and 
learn. To teach is to impart instruction ; to learn is to receive 
instruction. Form a sentence showing the correct use of 
teach and learn. Ans. He learned the lesson his teacher 
taught him. 

A scholar is either a pupil or a learned man or woman. 
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Form a sentence showing both meanings of scholar. Am, 
There is a pupil in our school whose father is a distinguished 
scholar. What are the opposites of scholar^ scholarly^ and 
scholarship ? 

Home, «., the place where one resides. 

Name and define all the words derived from the word home. 
Give a synonym of homely, Ans, Plain, What word is 
stronger than homely ? Ans, Ugly, What words are the op- 
posites of homely ? Quote sentences about home. 

Be it ever so Humble, there is no place like home. — 

John Howard Payne, 

He is happiest who finds peace in his home. — Goethe. . 

" Home's not merely four square walls. 

Though hung with pictures nicely gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls. 
Filled with the shrines the heart has builded." 

Just, right, or lawful. 

Name and define all the words derived from the word jusl. 
What is the opposite oi justly? Ans, Unjustly, Give a 
synonym oi injustice. Make a distinction htiyvotn justice and 
justness, 

yustness is properly applied to things, and justice to persons ; but the 
distinction is not always observed. — Webster, 

Hope, «., confidence in a future event. 

Name and define all the words derived from the word hope. 
Give two synonyms of hopeful. Which is the stronger word, 
hopeful or confidents Ans, Confident, The two elements of 
hope are desire and expectation. We cannot hope for the 
things we do not desire. Give a synonym of hopelessness. 



x 
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Ans. Despair, Form a sentence containing hopeless y despair^ 
and confident, Ans, If our cause is just , though our situation 
may be nearly hope less , yet we should not despair; and though 
we may not be confident of success, we should continue to 
trust in God. Give quotations containing the word hcpe. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity. — Bible, 

Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. — Bible. 

In the same way study the words friend, fruit, king, hard, 
taste, new, honor, express, manage, power, donor, advent, bold, 
ballad, damage, margin, rustic, direct, bestow, lament, convert, 
pilot y furnish, dLiidi pardon. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

ZSmpty. — A thing is empty when there is nothing in it. 
Vacant. — A seat is vacant when the usual occupant is absent. 

Apology. — We make an apology for unbecoming conduct. 
Ezcuse. — We offer an excuse for a neglect of duty. 

Discover. — Newton discovered the law of gravitation. 
Invent. —Eli Whitney invented ^'t cotton gin. 

Behavior. — Behavior has reference to particular actions. 
Conduct. — Conduct refers to the general course of life. 

Delicious. — The fragrance of flowers is delicious. 
Delightful. — The scenery of the Alleghanies is delightful. 

Allure. — The prospect of good allures us. 
Entice. — False promises entice into evil. 
Decoy. — False appearances decoy us into danger. 

Announce. — We announce the arrival of a messenger. 
Proclaim. — ^^ proclaim the news of a victory. 

Defend. — The guns defend the fortress. 
Protect. — The y/sM protects it. 
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Praise. — '^t praise what our judgment approves. 
Applaud. — We applaud what pleases our fancy. 

FirmneBS. — Firmness belongs to the will. 

Constancy. — Constancy belongs to the affections and principles. 

Form sentences showing the correct use of the above 
synonyms. 

Genius — ^talent. 

Genius creates ideas ; talent uses the material supplied by 
others. Genius depends largely upon the imagination, and 
reaches its ends by a kind of intuitive power. Talent depends 
more upon mental training and the perfect command of all 
the faculties. 

Sufficient — enough. 

Sufficient means what one actually needs ; enough^ what one 
desires. The miser may have sufficient^ but he never has 
enough. The learned man may have sufficient education, but 
he never has enough. 



Hasten — hurry. 

Both these words imply a quick movement, bqt hurry always 
adds the idea of excitement or confusion, while hasten conveys 
the notion of rapid movement only. 

* Pride — vanity. 

The proud man esteems himself ; the vain man desires the 
esteem of others. A man may be too proud to be vain^ 

Abundance — plenty. 

Abundance is more than is needed; plenty means a suffi- 
cient supply. One may have plenty and yet not have an 
<ibundance. 
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Truth — ^veracity. 

Truth belongs to propositions; veracity to persons. We 
should speak of the truth of history and the veracity of the 
historian. 

Worth — value. 

The worth of anything depends upon its real merit; its 
valucy upon what it would bring. Worth is permanent ; value 
is changeable. 

Character — ^reputation. 

Character is what we are ; reputation is what others think 
we are. Our character is what God thinks of us ; our reputation 
is what men consider us to be. Character is the substance ; 
reputatiofif the shadow. 

Discriminate between tame and gentle j courage 2in^ fortitude , 
custom and habit, ability and capacity, modest and bashjui, 
faith and belief to bury and to inter, infirm and weak, pleasure 
and happiness, hopeless and desperate, womanly and womanish, 
news and tidings, live and dwell, inability arid disability, *^ght 
2xA privilege, occasion and opportunity. 

Note to Teacher. — Pupils should write sentences showing the cor- 
rect use of the above synonyms. It is the hope of the author that the 
pupils have become so interested in the study of words as to delight in 
searching out the nice shades of difference in their meaning. 

^ Homonyms. 

Homonyms are words which have the same sound, but 
are different in meaning. 



1 It is certainly an excellent practice for pupils to give quotations from our best authors 
to illustrate the proper use of synonyms and homonyms ^ as, by so doing, they acoplae 
the most elegant and forcible use of words, and, at the same time, cultivate a taste lor tb« 
best literature. 



■■{ 
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Exercises. 

INose, a part of the fiice. 
Knows, does know. 



Oite, to summon ; to quote. 

Site, a situation. 

Sight, the sense of seeing. 



{Bye, good 
By, near. 
Buy, to pi 



Bye, good bye, 
ir. 
purchase. 



' Bite, a ceremony. 

Write, to form letters. 

Wright, a workman. 
. Bight, correct, not wrong. 

Oar, for rowing. 



{Oar, for ro>i 
Ore, metal. 
O'er, over. 



{Base, t 
Baise, 
Bays, 1 



Fane, a temple. 
Fain, gladly. 
Feign, to pretend. 

Vane, a weathercock. 
Vain, proud ; useless. 
Vein, a bloodvessel. 



Base, to pull down. 
8. \ Baise, to lift up. 

, beams of light. 



Copy these sentences, filling the blank with the proper 
word from the above homonyms, marked with same figure. 

The devil (i)s Scripture for his purpose. — Shakespeare, 

Some boats are propelled by (4)5. 

A stone marks the (i) of the place. — Irving, 

They found a rich vein of {4). 

It sank from (i) before it set. — Whittier, 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me (4) and (4). — Phoebe Cary, 

I have led thee in {3) paths. — Bible. 

(2) the truth, sell it not. — Bible, 

Then came wandering (2) 
A shadow, like an angel with bright hair. — Shakespeare, 

Bind them upon thy fingers, (3) them upon the table of thine heart-^ 
Bible. 

How hard sometime^ to say good (2) ! 

The (3) performed the sacred (3). 

Wisdom is humble that he (5) no more. — Cowper. 

(6) would I woo her, yet I dare not. — Shakespeare. 

I pray thee (6) thyself to be a mourner. — Bible. 
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We are not offended with a dog for a better (5) than his master. — Collier. 

A sacred (6) in Egypt's fruitful land.— 7>V/&^//. 
Every man walketh in a (7) show. — Btdlg. 

Soon as the prince appears, they (8) a' cry. — Dryden, 
Diademed with (8) divine. — Pope, 
Bozarris fell, bleeding at every (7). — Halleck. 
Does not the (7) indicate the direction of the wind ? , 

Cities (8)d and warriors slain. — Pope. 

Write or quote sentences containing the following homOv 
nyms : gate and gait^ ate and eighty made and maid^ able and 
Abely daze and days, mane, main, and Maine, male and mail^ 
bale and bail, grate and great, pane and pain, tale and tail, 
strait and straight, rain, rein, and reign, wave and waive, way 
and weigh, lade and laid, wait and weight, brake and break, 
wade and weighed, hie and high, idle, idol, and idyl, liar and 
lyre, night and knight, quire and choir, mite and might, pries and 
prize, lie and lye, hide and hied, size and sighs, side and sighed, 
indite and indict, bored and board, fore and j^r, groan and 
grown, hoard and horde, loan and /ij?r , «^ and know, oh and 
^a/<?, w^dJ/ and /«^/<?, ^/i?7£/ and /^/2^<?, ^«<? and ^<?ze/, knew, new and 
^««, /2/;^ and ton, sun and j<?«, sum and x^w^, «^//^ and nun^ 
plum and plumb.^ ruff and rough, one and a/<?«, ^w/i?, /V/^?, and 
/V/, ^^ and bee, beech and beach, cede and j<?^rt?', ^^ar and here, 
see and j<?a, J^fif/^ and seam, week and a/<?^^, the and thee^peace 
and /w<?. ^ 

Note to Teacher. — It is the opinion of the writer that much tim< 
should be given to the study of homonyms , as well as to the study o! 
synonyms. Other words may be added if they are needed. 



PART FOURTH. 



THE HYPHEN. 

Look at pretty ten-year-old^ rosy-cheeked, golden-haired Mary, gazing 
with all the brightness of her eyes, at that large dew-drop, — Prof. Wilson, 

I. — The Hyphen is used in dictionaries, spelling-books, 
and primary reading-books, to separate syllables ; as, ai-tend^ 
o-bey. 

II. — ^The hyphen is placed at the end of a line to show 
that the rest of the word is placed at the beginning of the 

next line ; as, 

** How are the mighty fall- 
en in the midst of the battle ! *' 
III. — The hyphen is also used to join the parts of com- 
pound words; as, laughter-loving y two-handed^ bird^s-eye^ 
far-reaching, ' 

Many compound word* are written without the hyphen. If the parts co- 
alesce smoothly so as to make one word, if there is one chief accent, if the 
parts are not too long, if there is no liability of obscuring the pronuncia- 
tion or the meaning, and if the compound is not too new or uncommon 
to be readily understood, they are consolidated and written without the 
hyphen.' 

^ The hyphen is used in compound words, as follows : 

■fctf ■■ — —■ — ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■ I. !■■ I ^ ■ W ■ ■- — ^^ ■ - ■ -- — I ■ . I ■ I ■ I— — !■■■■ ,, I » 

1 Words should not be compounded where separate simple words will convey the 
meaning just as well. There seems to be no good reason for compounding such 
expressions as common sense, ill health, good by, good morning, ever to be remembered 
(event), by and by, mountain top, sister city, fellow student, etc. ; but many good 
writers compound them, using the hyphen. Steamboat, raindrop, teardrop, railroad, 
byword, roughhetv, heartache, anything, anybody, slaveholder, nowadays, forever, 
groundwork, network, framework, needlework, childlike, womanlike, lifelike are 
usually written as one word ; but business-like, Beduoin-like, miniature-like are written 
with the hyphen. 
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1. When the compound word is new or uncommon; as, 
telegraph-pole y make-believe^ new-coined ^^ child-face^ child- 
nature, 

2. When the parts are long, or where there are more than 
two ; as, flying-machine y scarce ly-heard-of hop-skip- and-jump, 
go-as-you-please, catch-as-you-can, whatever-his-name-is. 

Note. — Some long words in very common use are written without the 
hyphen ; as, highwayman^ nevertheless ^ forthcomings everlastings notwith- 
standing. 

3. When each word retains its own accent; as, life- 
destroying^ all-knowingy soul-stirrings sweet-scented^ incense- 
breathing, 

4. When the parts do not fully coalesce; as, to-day ^ to- 
night, to-morrow, 

5. When the meaning or pronunciation would be obscured 
by its omission ; as, re-creation ^ be-all, co-worker, co-operate, 
zo-ology, pre-exist, re-collect, re-formation, co-tangent, non- 
essential. 

Note. — The hyphen is also used when prefixes or similar parts stand 
hefore a capital letter ; as, pre-Adamitey anti-Benton, Anglo-Saxony Greco- 
Roman. 

6. When the compounds end in tree, book, boat, drop, light, 
room, side, ox yard, if the first part of the word consists of more 
than one syllable; as, cherry-tree, writing-book, canal-boat, 
water-drop, candle-light, dwelling-house, dining-room, river-side, 
lumber-yard, 

7. When a present or perfect participle is compounded with 
a noun, adjective, or adverb ; as, printing-office, good-looking, 
gathering-together s soul-killing, well-dealing, rose-colored, plague- 
stricken, wedge-shaped, well-brushed, London-made, geranium- 
scented. 
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8. ^ When a noun in the possessive case is united with an- 
other noun, and the compound has a peculiar meaning, the 
hyphen is used ; as, king^s-evil, bird^s-eye, crawls-nest^ jew^s^ 
harpy lady* S'Sltpper, beat^s-foot 

g. In notices of marriages, the names of the persons are 
joined by a hyphen ; as, Smith-Brown. 

ID. ' Numerals from twenty to one hundred have their parts 
united by the hyphen \ as, twenty-one, eighty-seven^ twenty-fifthy 
forty-second. 

Note. — Fractions are also expressed by using the hyphen; as, 1-2=:. 
one-half , j-8 = five-eighths. We also write i8-ib. cannon-ball, 8-inch 
board. 

11. Where the wordsyj?/</, score ^ penny jdind pence are united 
with numerals of more than one syllable, the parts are united 
by a hyphen or written as two words; as, sixty-fold, hundred- 
fold, twenty-score y fifteen-penny ^ fourteen pence. Twofold, 
tenpence, tenpenny^ halfpence ^ twopenny, fourpence, fourscore^ 
tenfold are usually written without the hyphen. 

12. Numerals are compounded with words of various mean- 
ing, and the hyphen is generally used to separate the parts ; 
as, one-eyed, two-handed^ three-legged, fourfooted, one-horse 
chaise, twenty -foot pole, ten-mile run, forty-horse power, first- 
rate, second-handy fifth-rate, 

13. When a noun, and an adjective expressing color are 



1 We also write, "The Bishop-of- Dublin' s house," "The Chtldren-of-Israer s wan- 
derings," Ruperf s-dr ops, lamb' s-wool. Many like words have become consolidated; 
as, ratsbane, beeswax, townspeople. When a foreign phrase becomes Anglicized, the 
hyphen is used ; ^%, piano-forte, billet-doux, ex-post-/acto. If the words remain sepa-> 
rately significant, the hyphen is not used ; as, nux vomica, habeas corpus. 

2 Some write two-tfiirds, three-fourths ; others, two thirds, three fourths, one half, 
five eighths. In .words denoting directions, north-northeast, west-southwest, cX.c.,z.x^ 
written with the hyphen ; but southwest, southeast, northwest, northeast should b« 
written without the hyphen. 
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united, the hyphen is used ; as, emerald-green^ lemon-yellatt^ 
iron-gray , silver-gray, olive- brown, pale-yellow. 

14. In military and civil titles the hyphen is used ; aSyVice- 
president^ rear-admiral^ governor-general, attorney-general 
major-general, lieutenant-colonel, ex-president. 

15. In compounds expressing kindred, the hyphen should 
be us^dj as, grand-uncle ^ great-grandfather, father-in-law ^ 
second- cousin. Stepson, stepmother, stepfather, stepchild , and 
stepdaughter are often written writhout the hyphen. 

16. Compounds of half or quarter are usually written witb 
the hyphen ; as, half-crown, half-dollar, half-way, quarter 
barrel, quarter-deck. Quartermaster is usually written with- 
out the hyphen. 

17. Compound personal epithets are written with the 
hyphen ; as, broad-shouldered, long-legged, blue-eyed, light- 
haired, sharp-nosed, clear-eyed, easy-going, old-fashioned. And 
compounds of adverbs like above, well, ill, so^^ etc., with a 
participle or participial-adjective are usually written with the 
hyphen when they precede the noun they qualify ; as, above^ 
mentioned, well-known, ill-behaved, so-called, ill-chosen, well 
balanced, well-meaning, well-penned, badly-managed, well 
officered^ well-to-do, highly-gifted. 

18. Compound words beginning with all ox selfdx^ usually 
written with the hyphen ; as, all-wise, all-knowing, all-seeing, 
self-esteem, self-reliance, self-examination. But all-mighty is 
contracted to almighty, and selfhood, selfsame, and selfish, with 
their derivatives are written without the hyphen.^ 

Explain the use of the hyphen in the following words, taken from the 
writings of good authors : long-sought ^ kind-hearted ^ self-assurance ^ tender- 



^ Compounds ending with man or Tvoman are written as one word ; as, marketwo^ 
tnan, Englishwoman, needleivoman, Frenchman^ workman. Compounds made from 
prefixes like nony su6, intra, extra, thermo, ^serido, semi, hemi^ demi^ etc., arc often 
wn'tten without the hyphen, although usage is unsettled. 
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heartednessy sun-baked^ mid-Tvinterj bright-eyedj billoW'Shaped^ able-bodied^ 
deep-toned, thirty-fold, prose-writers, right-hearted second-hand, window- 
curtains^ tooth-ache, straight-forward, sunset-scene, thundercloud, tho- 
rough-going, ever-wandering, soul-animating, self-willed, horror-stricken^ 
black-haired, barley-fields, dinner-table, non-socialist, well-ordered, text' 
books, out-and-out, long-established, 80-ton, ^-inch, sister -^in-law, berry- 
bushes, calm-faced, three-tined, re-varnished, clear-toned, twelve-mile, 
water-maple, re-worded, to-day, self-devotion, one-sided, business-like, best* 
natured, Lotos-eaters, Tower-hill, sliding-scale, never-flagging. 

Recreations in Compound Words, Showing the Uses 

OF THE Hyphen. 

** A walking stick would be a stick that walks; but a walking-stick is a 
stick to walk with," A hot house is not necessarily a hot-house, A singing 
school is not the same as a singing-school ; neither are boy hunters the 
same as boy-hunters, A light armed soldier is a light soldier with arms; 
a light-armed soldier is a soldier with light arms. A man eating alligator 
is not the same as a man-eating alligator. Many-colored birds have m^ny 
colors each ; but many colored birds may all be of the same color. A 
ladys slipper is not the same as a lady* s-slipper ; one is a shoe, the other, a 
plant. A dog's ear is the ear of a dog ; a do^s-ear is the corner of a 
book-leaf turned down. Forty-five cent pieces == 45 cents ; ioriy fve-cenl 
pieces = ^2.00. Sometimes the omission of a letter makes a noticeable 
change in the meaning. Battle-scared heroes are not the same kind of 
heroes as battle-scarred heroes. 

Note to Teacher. — Let the pupils bring to the class all the com- 
pound words they can find in the books they are reading, observing whether 
the hyphen is used or not, and giving a reason for its use or omission. 
Encourage them to bring quotations from the best writers. 

* The Apostrophe. 

" By means of the apostrophe we know that love in mothers* love is a 
noun, and i^s isn't a verb." 

The Apostrophe has three uses : 

I. To show the omission of one or more letters in a word; 
as, don*i for do not, o'er for over, Pm for I am. 

1 The ancient form of the possessive was es or is: as, "The knightes tale"— 
Chaucer : ** My Fadris house " — Wiclif. The apostrophe, which word literally means 
%. turning away ^ marks the turning away qx removal oCtVv^ e w i. — Sutler. 
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2. The apostrophe is used with s to form the plural of 
letters, figures, and signs; as, the ^V,the 4*s, the +*s. Cross 
your fs and dot your i's. Mind your/'j and ^'s. 

3. The apostrophe is used in forming the possessive case of 
nouns; as, /ady^s, ladies\ Jones & CoJ*s store. 

Quotations showing the uses of the apostrophe : 

'Tis in my memory lock'd, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it. — Shakespeare, 

On Fortune's cap we're not the very button. — Shakespeare, 

One woe doth tread upon another's heel. — Shakespeare, 

He hath kept the whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept.— 

Byron, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. — Shakespeare, 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. — Pope, 

To THE Teacher. — Let the pupils form sentences and give quota- 
tions showing the uses of the apostrophe. 

The Possessive Case. 

I. All nouns in the singular number, and all nouns in the 
plural ending with any other letter than j, form the possessive 
case by the addition of the apostrophe and the letter s ; as, 
child's y children! Sy James' Sy Charles* Sy witness' Sy Hastings's 
trial. When the singular noun ends in j, shy ch soft, ce, j<f, or 
Xy the addition of the possessive apostrophe and s makes another 
syllable ; as, Charles' Sy witnesses, McIntosKsy wretcKsy jus- 
tice^ Sy muse' Sy ox^s, 

* Exception. — Sometimes in poetry the s is omitted for the sake of the 
meter, and a few phrases, like " for Jesus* sake," " for righteousness' 

1 If the nominative form ends with an j-sound or 2-sound, the s of the possessive case 

is sometimes omitted, especially if the next word begins with the sound of s or z; as, 

Cassius' death, Ociavius* return, " Xerxes' army." If the addition of * does not pro- 

duce a decidedly disagreeable sound, the regular form should be used ; as, Charles* t 
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sake,'* " for conscience' sake," ** for goodness* sake," have beCQme estab- 
lished idioms of the language. 

2. All plural nouns ending in s form the possessive by 
adding the apostrophe after the s ; as, boys\ horses\ foxes\ 
ladies^. 

Note.— Personal pronouns in the possessive case are always written 
without the apostrophe ; as, hers^ ours, yours^ theirs^ its, his. The pro- 
nominal adjectives other ^ another, either , and one form the possessive the 
same as nouns ; aft, 

•* Help me to feel another's woe." 

Treason and murder ever kept together 

As two voke-devils sworn to cither's purpose. — Shakespeare, 

** Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes." 

" One is apt to lose one's self." 

3. Where nouns in apposition are used, if the two terms are 
used as one name, the sign is annexed to the last; as, "John 
the Baptist's head,'* " The Emperor Napoleon's grave." If 
there is a principal term with a short explanatory part, the sign 
may be annexed to either part, but not to both ; as, ** At Rob- 
inson's, the bookseller," or "At Robinson the bookseller's." 
If the explanatory part is long or consists of two or more nouns, 
the sign must be annexed to the first, or the preposition of 
should be used; as, *' Mr. Jackson's Report, the Chairman 
of the Committee," or the "Report of Mr. Jackson, the 
Chairman of the Committee." It is better to use of in such 
expressions. 

4. Where two or more nouns in the possessive case are con- 
book, King James's translation, " The witness's oath," " Bums's Poems." It is fre- 
quently better to use the objective with the preposition 0/: as, " The death of Socrates," 

instead of" Socrates' s death." The possessive plural of words where the singular and 
plural are alike is sometimes written by placing the apostrophe after the f to distin* 
guish the singular and plural ; as, sheep's, skeeps* ; deer's, deers'. 
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nected by and^ and have reference to the same noun, the sign 
is annexed to the last one only ; as, " Men, women, and chil- 
tren's shoes for sale here ; " " The Merchants and Farmers' 
6ank." But if a disjunctive connective is used, the sign 
must be annexed to each noun ; as, '* This is Mary's or Susan's 
book;" " They relieved neither the boy's nor the girl's dis- 
tress." 

5. In a series of terms having separate possession, the sign 
is annexed to each term ; as,' Webster's and Worcester's Dic- 
tionaries. 

6. In some expressions, having a peculiar meaning, the sign 
is annexed to nouns in the objective case following the prepo- 
sition of; as, "A friend of General Washington's ; " "A pict- 
ure of Dr. Franklin's." 

7. Anybody else^Sy somebody elae^s, nobody eise^s, and any- 
body eise^s, should be afiybodfs else, somebodfs else, etc. 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the following nouns and pro- 
nouns: horse, teacher , gi^h child , mousey deer, ox, lady, church, prince, 
princess, mice, school- house, I, eye, he, who, which, father-in-law, wit- 
ness, countess, wife, hour, day, merchant. Write the possessive singular 
of Felix^ Nero, evening, Mr. Brooks, yames, Henry, Moses, jfones 6^ Co., 
Sir Isaac Newton, President Adams, century, Caesar, Cqssius, Octavius, 
Ophelia, Anglo-Saxon, Cato, one, other, another, she^R. G. White, to-day, 
Jordan. 

Formation of the Plural. 

1. The regular mode of forming the plural of nouns is by 
adding s to the singular; as, book, books; boy, boys; aye^ 
ayes ; eye, eyes ; Miami, Miamis ; Mary, Marys; Cicero^ 
Ciceros ; oh, ohs. If the singular ends in s, sh, ch soft, or x, 
letters whose sounds will not unite with s, es is added ; as, 
miss, misses ; blush, blushes ; church, churches ; box, boxes. 

2. Nouns ending in ^immediately preceded by a vowel add 
s only; as, /c^/ic?, folios ; cameo, cameos. Nouns ending in o 
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preceded by a consonant generally add es ; as, veto^ vetoes ; 
hero, heroes ; NerOy Neroes ; echo, echoes. 

Note. — The plural oiiwo is written twos. Most persons write juntos^ 
eantoSy octavos ^ duodecimos^ solos^ halos, tyros, pianos, provisos, armadillos^ 
lassos, mementos, quartos, grottos, zeros. It would be better to have uni- 
formity in spelling such words, and there seems to be a tendency in that 
direction. 

3. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant form the 
plural by changing y into / and adding es; as, lady, ladies; 
army, armies; mercy, mercies; colloquy, colloquies. If y is 
preceded by a vowel, s only is added; as, day, days; key, 
keys; money, moneys ; attorney, attorneys. Proper names end- 
ing in y simply add s for the plural ; as, Henrys, Tullys, Marys, 
Currys, Murrays, Some writers, however, write Henries, 
Maries, Ptolemies, Harries, 

4. Many words form their plurals irregularly ; as, man, 
men ; woman, women; child, children ; foot,feet ; goose, geese; 
tooth, teeth; ox, oxen; mouse, mice ; I, we; thou, you; he, 
they. The following words are regular in their formation of 
the plural; as, cayman, caymans ; firman, firmans ; desman, 
desmans ; talisman, talismans ; German, Germans ; Mussul- 
man, Mussulmans ; Turcoman, Turcomans, 

5. Most nouns ending in / and /<? form the plural by adding 
s; 2&, fife, fifes; grief , grief s ; chief, chiefs; scarf, scarfs; safe, 
safes. The following nouns change / and/<? into ve and add 
s : leaf, calf, self, half, loaf, beef, shelf, wolf, wife, knife, life, 
thief elf Wharf has wharfs or wharves ; staff has staffs or 
staves. The compounds of staff are regular ; as, fiag-staff, 
flag-staffs, 

6. Letters, figures, and signs form their plurals by adding 
apostrophe and s; as, b^s, 6*s, — *s, Ps, Your b^s, Ps, and 6^s 
Eire well made. 

7. Compound words are usually pluralized by making plural 
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only that part of the word described by the rest ; as, brothers^' 
in-law^ mouse-trapSy cupfulSy ivagon-loadSy coachfuls, AngUh 
Saxons, hangers-on^ courts-martiaiy knights-errant^ billets-doux. 
In a few compounds both parts are pluralized ; as, men-^ 
servants, women-servants, knights-templars, ignes-fatui, 

8, Names with titles form their plurals regularly ; as, " The 
Mr. Martins," "The Dr. Martins," *'The Miss Martins/' 
"The Mrs. Martins." 

In speaking or writing it is often difficult to decide whether to use a 
singular or plural verb. << It is the sense, rather than the form, that de- 
termines the number; hence molassesy atlas, etc., are singular, though 
they end in s, A noun that makes sense with a or an before it, or is after 
it, is singular; a noun that makes sense with two or these before it, or are 
after it, is plural." 

g. If the title is used with two or more different names, // is 
made plural; as, *^ Drs. Brown, Edwards, and Johnson;" 
" Misses Julia and Maria Thornton." With the title Messrs., 
which is borrowed from the French, the name remains sin- 
gular; as, "The Messrs. Freeman & Smith;" "The Messrs. 
Holmes & Co." 

ID. Some foreign nouns adopted into our language have two 
forms of the plural, an English and a foreign one. Some of 
the most familiar are the following : 



Singular. 


English Plural. 


Foreign PluraL 


cherub. 


cherubs. 


cherubim. 


stamen. 


stamens. 


stamina. 


bandit, 


bandits. 


banditti. 


beau, 


beaus, 


beaux. 


focus. 


focuses. 


foci. 


medium, 


mediums. 


media. 


encomium, 


encomiums, 


encomia. 


gymnasium. 


gymnasiums, 


gymnasia. 


colossus. 


colossuses. 


colossi. 


incubus. 


incubuses. 


incubi. 


hippopotamus, 


hippopotamuses, 


hippopotami. 



f 
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Write the plural of the following : book, street, milage, bench, miss, atlas^ 
isthmus, alkali, rabbi, gnu^ story, Mary, Henry, oh, ah, solo, Scipio, zero, 
no, wife, life, wharf, staffs Norman, Anglo-Saxon, child, I, it, she, thou^ 
talisman, cow, index, die, ox-cart, mother-in-lcnv, spoonful, genius, habeas* 
corpus, Mr,, wagon-load^ (-^^O Morton and Smith, [the tzvo) Miss Lucas, 
bandit, focus, crisis, basis, money, fhimney. Monsieur, Madame, oasist 
thesis, analysts, deer, sheep, 1,8, +, two, 

» CAPITAL LE^rXERS. 

" Capital letters, like titles of honor, lose much of their value if used too 
freely." 

Capital Letters are large letters used for the sake of dis- 
tinction. They hold the places of honor inyevery written or 
printed production. 



Every 



Rules for Capital Letters. 

(1) complete sentence, 

(2) line of poetry, 

(3) proper name and chief word of a proper 

name, 

(4) word derived from a proper name,' 

(5) direct quotation, 

(6) word denoting the Deity,* 

(7) title of honor or office, 

(8) important word in headings, 

(9) name of things personified, 
(10) word of special importance, 



should begin 
with a capi- 
tal letter. 



1 Capital letters should not be used when small letters wiU express the meaning as 
well. In the German language every noun begins with a capital ; and in Old English 
capitals were used very freely. In the original manuscript of "Gray's El^y in a 
Country Churchyard," each noun begins with a capital letter. It Is said that capital 
letters reached their highest flood-mark in the time of Queen EHizabeth. 

> When, by long usage, words have lost all association with notms from which they are 
derived, they are not capitalized ; as, currant from Corinth, damask from Damascus. 

8 If this rule were followed more closely, it would prevent mistakes ; as, " And eveiy 
man that hath this hope in Him purifieth himself even as He is pure.'* 
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Note. — The words / and O should always be capitals ; as, " Out of the 
depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord! " North, South^ East, and West 
should begin with capitals whenever they refer to parts of the country, 
and not simply to points of the compass ; as, " The West is to-day an infant, 
but shall one day be a giant, in each of whose limbs shall unite the strength 
of many nations." Names of the days of the week and the months of the 
year, but not the seasons, should begin with capitals ; as, Monday^ March, 

To THE Teacher. — Let the pupils form sentences and write quota- 
tions illustrating the rules for capital letters. 



Recreations IN the Use of Capital Letters. 

An odA fellow is not always an Odd Fellow ; nor is an OddYfXixytr ne- 
cessarily an odd fellow, " When I speak of the principal of a school, I 
refer to his duties ; but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I refer 
to his title." " William Penn with a few Friends f* is very different from 
•* William Penn with a ie.^ friends^'* When we write King of kings, we 
show God's relation to earthly kings. When we speak of the gospel, we 
refer to Christ's doctrines concerning his heavenly kingdom ; but when 
we speak of the Gospels, we refer to certain books of the Bible. The Chi- 
cago News is a newspaper ; Chicago news is something else. " The lake of 
the Woods is a lake in some famous woods, the Lake of the woods is a 
famous lake in woods, but the Lake of the Woods is a lake so called." 
The Pennsylvania railroad is a railroad in Pennsylvania ; but the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad could be located anywhere. Yhe Green Mountains 
are in Vermont ; but green mountains may be seen in almost any moun- 
tainous country. An Act of Congress should be of greater importance 
than an act of a clown, " If the North, South, East, and West make the 
United States, I think one of these states is a Stated Lords Day means 
Sunday ;. New- Year's Day, or New Yearns Day, the Fourth, Good Fri- 
day, Decoration Day, are as much particular days as Monday and Tuesday^ 
I should begin my letter, " My dear Mother," " My dear Friend," " My 
dear Sir," "Dear Sir," « My dear Aunt Lucy," " Friend Miller," "Dear 
Teacher," « My dear Teacher." 
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» PUNCTUATION. 

If the way in which men express their thoughts is slip-shod and mean, 
it will be very difficult for their thoughts to escape being the same. — Dean 
Alford, 

Punctuation is the use of certain marks or characters to 
aid the reader in understanding the thought of the writer. 
Punctuation has two leading uses : 

1. To make the meaning of the writer clear. 

2. To show the grammatical construction. 

' Punctuation is based upon the analysis of sentences ; and 
he who has had excellent drill in grammatical analysis learns 
the art of punctuation very readily. A knowledge of punctua- 
tion is indispensable to the clear expression of thought in 
writing. This is clearly shown by the following examples: 

** John Keys the lawyer says he is guilty." 
" John, Keys the lawyer says he is guilty." 
** John Keys, the lawyer says he is guilty." 
" * John Keys the lawyer,* says he, * is guilty.' " 

" Woman — without her — man would be a savage " is not the same as 
** Woman — without her man — would be a savage," 

The party consisted of Mr. Smith, a clergyman, his son, a lawyer, Mr. 
Brown, a Londoner, his wife, and a little child. 

By this punctuation there Bxe eight persons in the company. 
Let us substitute semicolons for some of the commas : 

The party consisted of Mr. Smith, a clergyman ; his son, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Brown, a Londoner ; his wife, and a little child. 

1 Punctuation is a modem art. Aristophanes, a Greek grammarian, of Alexandria, 
introduced a few points about 250 b.c. ; but punctuation, as now used, was not generally 
known until after the invention of the art of printing. 

> 4^rammatical analysis is abo, to a great degree, the basis of good reading, as it is 
ne(:«»«ary to the ready interpretation of the writer's thought. For the same reason, it it 
very helpful in every branch of study, as we receive much of our knowledge from the 
printed page. 
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By the last punctuation, Mr. Smith is a clergyman, his son 
is a lawyer, Mr. Brown is a Londoner, and there are five in 
the co?npany instead of eight. 

The marks used in punctuating sentences are the Period (.), 
the Colon (:), the Semicolon (;), the Comma (,) the InterrogO' 
Hon Point (?), the Exclamation Point (!), the Parenthesis ( ), 
the Brackets [ ], the Dash (— ), the Quotation Marks (" "). 



General Rules for Punctuation. 

I. — Punctuate the sentence while writing it, indicating by 
the proper marks the relation of the different parts of the 
sentence. 

II. — Bear in mind that, though punctuation depends largely 
upon the thought to be. expressed, and the taste and judgment 
of the writer, there are certain established rules which every 
writer of fair education is expected to observe. 



Special Rules for Punctuation. 

THE period. 

1. A period should be placed at the close of every declara- 
tive and every imperative sentence ; as, *' A nation's character 
is the sum of its splendid deeds.'* "Be not deceived." 

2. * A period should be placed after all abbreviations ; as, 
Geo., for George; Md., for Maryland; Prof., for Professor. 



1 The words 4to, 8vo, X2mo, etc., arc not strictly abbreviations, as the figures repre- 
sent a part of the word. Periods are not required for such expressions. The stime 
rule will apply to ist, 2d, 3d, looth, loist, 3dly, etc. When the letters of the alphabet 
are used in geometry and other sciences to represent quantities, they are not abbcAvi*' 
tioas, and should not be so marked by using a period. 
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THE COLON. 

1. A * colon is used between parts of compound sentences 
^hen they are subdivided by semicolons ; as, 

A nightingale made a mistake ; 

She sang a few notes out of tune : 

Her heart was ready to break. 

And she hid away from the moon,— -Jean Ingelow, 

2. A colon should precede a direct quotation when not the 
object of a verb, and follow M/j, these ^ thus, as follows ^ the fol- 
lowing^ and similar expressions when they introduce some- 
thing, whether a quotation or not ; as, He spoke thus : "I 
rise, Mr. President, to express my appreciation/' etc. The 
following persons were elected : Pres., Josiah Jenkins; Sec, 
Jennie Snow. 

3. A colon should precede a supplementary, or additional, 
clause, introduced without a conjunction ; as, '* Apply your- 
self to study: it will redound to your honor.** 



• THE semicolon". 

I. A semicolon should separate the parts of a compound 
sentence when they are complex, or the subdivisions of these 
parts contain commas ; as. The kind words you speak are not 
lost; and the self-denial, which characterizes your life, wilJ 
not be forgotten. 

1 A colon is also used in title-pages when the explanatory title follows the main title 
and is in apposition with it; as, English Grammar: An Exposition of the Principles and 
Usages of the English Language. The colon sometimes follows yes and no; as, Can 
mountains be tunneled? Yes : they have been tunneled. The colon is sometimes used 
in Bible references, and when the time of day is denoted by figures, 

* A semicolon is used before and a comma after oj, namely ^ thai ts, etc., when used to 
introduce an example or enumeration. See examples under the rules. Fts., however, 
i& UPU^Iy pre9?d?d by a comma and followed by a colon. 
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a. The semicolon should precede supplementary clauses 
when the conjunction is expressed ; as, " Apply yourself to 
study; for it will redound to your honor." 

3. The semicolon should separate clauses connected in 
thought, but having no conjunction ; as, " The summer is over 
and gone; the winter is herewith its frosts and snow; the 
wind howls in the chimney at night." 

THE COMMA. 

1. The comma is used to separate members of a compound 
sentence when the degree of separation is too slight for the 
use of the semicolon ; as, 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. — Pope, 

2. A comma should separate words or phrases in pairs ; as, 
"Sink or swim, live or die," etc. 

3. A comma should separate contrasted words and phrases ; 
as, "Though deep, yet clear." 

4. Commas are used to cut off introductory, intermediate, 
and parenthetical expressions. 

5. The comma is used to point off expressions which are out 
of their natural order; as, In front, the view is obstructed by 
other buildings. 

6. Commas are used to separate the members of a series of 
words or phrases ; as, " The earth, the air, the water, teem 
with life." 

7. Commas are used to cut off nouns in apposition, and 
nouns in the absolute or the independent case ; as, " Paul, the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, was a man of energy." The war 
being over, the soldiers were discharged. Mary, do your work 
well. 

8. Commas should be used to point off relative clauses, not 
restrictive ; as, " Water, which is oxygen and hydrogen united, 

IS essential to Ufa. " 
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g. A comma is used to mark the omission of a verb ; as, 
•* To err is human ; to forgive, divine. ' ' 

ID. A comma should precede short quotations or expres- 
sions resembling quotations; as, Lawrence said, "Don't give 
up the ship." 

THE INTERROGATION POINT. 

Rule. — An interrogation point must be placed after every; 
question; as. Who wrote ** He Giveth His Beloved Sleep**? 

THE EXCLAMATION POINT. 

Rule. — ^An exclamation point is used after every expression 
or sentence denoting strong emotion ; as, Alas I we are lost. 

But oh for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! — Tennyson, 

Note. — t? is used before a noun in excited address, and is never followed 
by any point. Oh usually denotes wishing, suffering, surprise, or admira- 
tion, and is followed by an exclamadon point or a comma ; as, <' O Lib- 
erty !" Oh, that I were a child again ! Oh, how beautiful ! 

THE PARENTHESIS. 

Rule. — Marks of parenthesis are used to enclose expressions 
inserted in the body of the sentence, but having no essential 
connection with it ; as, " Pride, in some guise or other (often 
a secret to the proud man himself), is the most ordinary spring 
of action." " He tells me (is it so ?) that you are going home." 

THE BRACKETS. 

Rule. — ^The brackets are used to enclose some correction 
made by an editor or reporter ; as, " A soft answer turn [turns] 
away wrath.' 
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THE DASH. 

Rule. — Dashes are used to set off parenthetical expressions, 
to denote an interruption or change of thought, to denote a 
summing up of particulars, to denote an omission. It is also 
used before the name of an author and after side-headings. 

QUOTATION MARKS. 

Rule. — Quotation marks are used to show that the words 
enclosed by them are borrowed : as, " Men are April when 
they woo, December when they wed.' 



It 



To THE Teacher. — Have pupils bring their reading-books to class, 
select some lesson, and have them give the reason for the punctuation, 
applying rules. A dialogue is excellent for this purpose. Ask pupils to 
write sentences and to bring quotations illustrating " Rules for Punctua- 
tion." Explain all the marks in the following : 

" What ! '* said Bartle, with an air of disgust. " Was there a woman 
concerned ? Then I give you up, Adam.'* " But it's a woman you've 
spoke well on, Bartle," said Mr. Poyser. " Come, now, you canna draw 
back ; you said once as women wouldna ha' been a bad invention if they'd 
all been like Dinah." " I meant her voice, man, — I meant her voice, that 
was all," said Bartle. " I can bear to hear her speak without wanting to 
put wool in my ears. As for other things, I dare say she's like the rest o' 
women, — thinks two and iwo'U come to make five, if she cries and bothers 
enough about it." 

"Ay, ay!" said Mrs. Poyser; " one 'ud think, an' hear some folks talk, 
as the men war 'cute enough to count the corns in the bag o' wheat wi* only 
smelling at it. They can see through a barn door, they can. Perhaps 
that's the reason they can see so little o' this side on't" — George ElioL 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreviation signifies putting a part of a wor^ for the 
entire word, by omitting certain parts. . The object of abbre- 
viation is to save time and space in writing and printing. 





List of 


Abbreviations. 


A.B. 


Bachelor of Arts. 


Chap. Chapter. 


Adj. 


Adjective. 


CM. Common Meter. 


Adv. 


Adverb. 


C.O.D. Cash (or Collect) on De» 


Acct. 


, or acc. Account. 


livery. 


A.M. 


Master of Arts. 


Col. Colossians; Colonel. 


A.M. 


Before noon. 


Conj. Conjunction. 


Agt. 


Agent. 


Cor. Corinthians. 


Alez. 


Alexander. 


Conn- or Ct. Connecticut. 


Amt. 


Amount. 


Cr. Credit, creditor. 


Ana. 


Answer. 


Ct. Cent. 


Apr. 


April. 


Cts. Cents. 


Ark. 


Arkansas. 


CTvt. A hundred weight. 


Aug. 


August. 


Cyc. Cyclopedia. 


B. Born. 


• 

D, C. District of Columbia. 


B.A. 


Bachelor of Arts. 


D.C.Ii. Doctor of Civil Law. 


B. A. 


British America. 


D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery, 


Bal. 


Balance. 


Dec. December. 


BbL 


Barrel, barrels. 


Del. Delaware! 


B.C. 


Before Christ. 


Dem. Democrat. 


B.D. 


Bachelor of Divinity. 


Dept. Departinent. 


Benj. 


Benjamin. 


Dent. Deuteronomy. 


Bib. 


Bible. 


Diet. Dictionary. 


Biog. 


Biography, 


D.M. Doctor of Music. 


Bro. 


Brother. 


Do. The same. 

Dolfl., or dola. Dollars. 


CaL 


California. 


Doz., or doz. Dozen. 


Capt. 


Captain. 


D.P. Doctor of Philosophy, 


Cat. 


Catalogue. 


Dr. Debtor; Doctor; Dram. 


C.H. 


Court-house, 


D. T. Dakota Territory. 
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B. East 

Bool.) or Ecoles. Ecclesiastes. 
Elec. Electricity. 
Eng. England ; English. 
Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 
Example; Exodus. 



Feb. February. 
Fein., or fern. Feminine. * 
m Friday. 

F.R.8. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 
Ft., or ft. Foot, feet ; fort, 
Fut., or fut. Future. 

Ga. Georgia. 

Oal. Galatians. 

Oal., or gals. Gallon, gallons. 

Oen. Genesis; General. 

Gtent. Gentleman. 

Oeo. George. 

Gheog. Geography. 

Gk>T. Governor. 

Hab. Habakkuk* 

Hag. Haggai. 

Hdkf. Handkerchief. 

Hebr. Hebrew, Hebrews. 

Hhd., or hhd. Hogshead. 

Hon. Honorable. 

Hob. Hosea. 

H. R. House of Representatives. 

Hand. Hundred. 



[.S. Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
HI. Illinois. 
Ind. Indiana. 
Interj. Interjectioa. 



lo. Iowa. 

Is., or Isa. Isaiah. 

ft., or ItaL Italian. 

Jan. January. 

Jaa. James. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

Jno. John. 

Jona. Jonathan. 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

J. P. Justice of the Peace. 

Jndg. Judge. 

JnL July; Julius. 

K. King. 

Kan. Kansas. 

Ken., or Ky. Kentucky. 

KL Kings. 

Ii. Lady. 

Ii., or lb. A pound in weight 
L*hm. Lamentations. 
Lat. Latin. 

Leg., or Legia. Legislature- 
Lev. Leviticus. 
L. L Long Island. 
LL.B. Bachelor of Laws. 
LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 
Lon., or Long. Longitude. 
Lou., or La. Louisiana. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

Mag. Magazine. 

Mar. March. 

Mas., or Masc. Masculine 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Matt. Matthew. 
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!, C. Member of Congress. 
Md. Maryland. . 
Me. Maine. 

Messrs. Gentlemen; Sirs. 
Mi., or Miss. Mississippi. 
Mich. Michigan. 
Minn. Minnesota. 
Mo. Missouri. 
Mr. Mister; Master. 
Mrs. Mistress, or Missis. 
M T. Montana Territory, 

N. Noon ; North ; Noun. 

N. A. North America. 

Nah. Nahum. 

Nat. Natural ; National. 

Naut. Nautical. 

N. B. New Brunswick; Take 

notice. 
N. C. North Carolina. 
N. B. Northeast; New England. 
Neb. Nebraska. 
Neh. Nehemiah. 
N. H. New Hampshire. 
N. J. New Jersey. 
Nos., or nos. Numbers. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. Nova Scotia ; New style, 
N. T. New Testament. 
N. Y. New York. 

O. Ohio. 

Obj., or obj. Objective; Objection. 

Oct. October. 

O. T. Old Testament. 

Pa., or Penn. Pennsylvania. 
Ph.D. Doctor of Philosophy. 



Pliil. Philip; Philippians. 
Phila. Philadelphia. 
Pk., or pk. Peck. 
Pt, or pt. Pint 
Plur., or plur. Plural 
P,0. Post-office. 
Prof. Professor. 
P. 8. Postscript. 
Ps. Psalm, or Psalms. 
Pwt., or d^^. Pennyweight. 

Q., or Ques. Question, 
Q, E. D, Which was to be de- 
monstrated. 
Qt., or qt. Quart. 

R. Railway. 

Rep. Representative; Republic; 
Republican; Reporter. 
Rev. Revelation; Reverend. 
R. I. Rhode Island. 
Rom. Roman; Romans. 

S. A. South America; South 

Africa. 
SanL Samuel. 
Sat. Saturday. 
S. C. South Carolina. 
Script. Scripture. 
Sec. Secretary. 
Sing., or sing. Singular. 
Sol. Solomon. 
Sq., or sq. S(iuare. 
Sr. Senior; Sir. 
S. S. Sunday School. 
St Saint; Street; Strait. 
Subj., or subj. Subjunctive. 
Supt. Superintendent. 
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Ten., or Temi. Tennessee. 

Tex. Texas. 

These. Thessalonians. 

Thnre. Thursday. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Toes. Tuesday. 



Wed. Wednesday. 

"W, I. West India ; West Indies. 

"Wp. Worship, 

"Wt., or wt. Weight 

"W, T. Washington Territory, 

W. Va. West Virginia. 



U. S. United States. 

U.S. A. United States of 
America. 

U. 8. M. United States Mail. 

U. S. N. United States Navy. 

U. 8. V. United States Volun- 
teers. 

U. T. Utah Territory. 

Va. Virginia. 
Vt. Vermont. 



Christ. 
• or Znias. Christmas. 



Yd., or yd. Yard. 

r. Your. 



Zach. Zachariah. 
Zech. Zechariah. 
Zeph. Zephaniah. 



Note to Teacher. — Pupils should be drilled thoroughly in the use 
of abbreviations. The lessons may be assigned the same as spelling les- 
sons, and the recitation conducted in the same way as recitations in spell- 
ing. Both the oral and written methods should be used. 



PART FIFTH. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

*« Deeds, not hours, are the measure of life." 

Kate. 

There's something in the name of Kate 
"Which many will condemn ; 

But listen now while I relate 
The traits of some of them. 

There's deli-Kate, a modest dame, 

And worthy of your love ; 
She's nice and beautiful in frame, 

As gentle as a dove. 

Communi-Kate's intelligent, 

As we may well suppose ; 
Her fruitful mind is ever bent 

On telling what she knows. 

There's intri-Katc, she's so obscur^ 

'Tis hard to find her out ; 
For she is often very sure 

To put your wits to rout. 

Prevari-Kate's a stubborn maid, 
She's sure to have her way ; 

The cavilling, contrary jade 
Objects to all you say. 
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There's alter-Kate, a perfect pest, 

Much given to dispute ; 
Her prattling tongue can never rest. 

You cannot her refute. 

There's dislo-Kate, in quite a fret. 

Who fails to gain her point ; 
Her case is quite unfortunate, 

And sorely out of joint. 

Equivo-Kate no one will woo ; 

The thing would be absurd, 
She is so faithless and untrue. 

You cannot take her word. 

There's vindi-Kate, she's good and true, 

And strives with all her might 
Her duty faithfully to do, 

And battles for the right. 

There's rusti-Kate, a country lass. 

Quite fond of rural scenes ; 
She likes to ramble through the grass 

And through the evergreens. 

Of all the maidens you can find. 

There's none like edu-Kate ; 
Because she elevates the mind 

And aims at something great. — Anonymont, 

Don't Use Big Words. 

In promulgating your esoteric cogitations or articulating your superficial 
sentimentalities and amicable, philosophical, or psychological observa- 
tions, beware of platitudinous ponderosity. Let your convjisational com- 
munications possess a clarified conciseness, a compact comprehensibleness, 
coalescent consistency, and a concatenated cogency. Eschew all con- 
glomerations of flatulent garrulity, jejune babblement, and assinine 
iiFectations. Let your extem|^oraneous descantings and unpremeditated 
expatUtions have inteliigibility and veracious vivacity without rhodo* 
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Aontade or thrasonical bombast. Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic pro- 
fundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity, 
and vaniloquent vapidity. Shun double entendre^ prurient jocosity, and 
pestiferous profanity, obscurant or apparent. In other words, talk plainly, 
briefly, naturally, sensibly, truthfully, purely. Keep from " slang." Don't 
put on airs. Say what you mean. Mean what you say. And don't use 
big words ! — Anonymous, 

Mispronouncing. 

Few errors in language are more common, even among well-educated 
people, than the mispronunciation of words. Test yourself on a number 
of words used in common conversation, and you will be surprised to find 
how ignorant you really are. I venture to assert there is hardly one 
person in a hundred, we will say of college graduates, who can correctly 
pronounce all of the words following without previous study: Coadjutor, 
hymeneal, deficit, squalor, vicinage, maniacal, prescience, virago, divan, 
Diana, laryngitis, clangor, dromedary, digressions, carotid, inveigled, 
houghing, joust, almond, epizootic, stomacher, diocesan, absolutory, 
comely, enervated, anchovy, miniature, coadjutant, cadaver, carbine, cal- 
liope, association, tedious, finances, interesting, idea, jasmine, hasten. — 
Anonymous, 

* In the following exercise on oWy the odd lines rhyme with 
^hou^ now ; the even lines, with though^ know. 

" Now, boys," the farmer said, " there'll be a row, 
If you upon the river go and row 

Ere supper-time. Come help clear out the mow 
In which to put the hay that we shall mow 

To-morrow morn ; when that is done, I 'low 
You may, if then the sun is not too low. 

Go hunt and fish." So to our work we bow ; 
Which done, we're off, with arrows, rod, and bow. 

— T. G. Taylor, 

■ ' -■ - — « .1 

^ The words above used as a key to the pronunciation of the lines which follow, are 
(dso a good illustration of the influence of silent letters, as explained on page 49. Here 
the addition of gh and k changes th0U and now^ words of three sounds, to though and 
knoWf each of which has but two sounds, viz. (i) the consonant, and (a) long 0. 
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Note. — Some of the beauties of the English orthography are shown as 

follows: 

" Robertsoiys. not Robertas son, 

Nor di dj^^b Burt's son ; 

Yet Robe^Ssun is Robin^s sun 

And everybody's sun." 

" *Tis meet that man should mete out meat 
To feed misfortune's son; 
The fair should fare on love alone, 
Else one cannot be won." 

Our hired man named Job 
Has got a pleasant job — 
The meadow grass to mow 
And stow it in the mow. 

At work he takes the lead ; 
He does not fear cold lead, 
Nor is he moved to tears 
When he his clothing tears I 

A book that he had read 

He handed me to read ; 

He spends much time in reading 

When at his home in Reading. — T, G, Taylor. 

The combination of letters ough at the end of words, has 
seven sounds, shown in the following lines : 

'Tis not an easy task to show 

How o-u-g-h sound ; since though (tho) 

An Irish lough {^b\C\ and English slough (slou) 

And cough (k6f) and hiccough (hik^kup) all allow, 

Differ as much as tough (taf) and through (thru), 

There seems no reason why they do. 

Note.— At teachers' institutes, the author is frequently asked to write 
the following sentence : There are three toos (to, too, two) in the English 
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The Number of Words We Use. 



are told on good authority by a^jaHD^ clergyman (" The Study of 
aglish Language/' by A. D^Orseafaa^i ^) that some of the laborers 



We 

the English 

in his parish had not 300 words in thAfj.yocabulary A well-edu- 
cated person in England, who ha^ beegan a public school and at the uni- 
versity, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the Times, and all the books 
of Mudie's Library, seldom uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 words in 
actual conversation. Accurate thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid 
vague and general expressions and wait till they find the word that exactly 
fits their meaning, employ a larger stock, and eloquent speakers may rise to 
a command of 10,000. The Hebrew Testament says all it has to say with 
5,642 words ; Milton's works are built up with 8,000, and Shakespeare, 
who probably displayed a greater variety of expression than any writer in 
any language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 words. — Max 
MniUr, 

Maxims and Proverbs. 

1 . A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

2. A place for everything and everything in its place, 

3. A clear conscience fears no accusation. 

4. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

5. A good word is as soon said as an ill one. 

6. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

7. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

8. A stitch in time saves nine. 

9. A willing mind makes a light foot. 

10. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

11. Be more ready to forgive than to return an injury. 

12. Be slow to promise and quick to perform. 

13. Better to be alone than in bad company. 

14. Catch not at the shadow and lose the substance. 

15. Cut your coat according to your cloth, 

16. Deep rivers move with silent majesty ; shallow waters are noisy. 

17. Depend not on fortune, but on conduct. 

18. Diligence is the mistress of success. 

19. Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

20. Example teaches more than precept. 

21. He who aims to do right has God on his side. 
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22. Idleness is the parent of many vices. 

23. It is better to do well than to say well. 

24. It is never too late to learn. 

25. Kind words cost nothing, but are worth much. 

26. Manners often make fortunes. 

27. Never put off till to-morrow what you can and ought to do to-day. 

28. Never trouble another to do for you what you can do for yourself. 

29. Order is Heaven's first law. 

30. Procrastination is the thief of tinie. 

31. Resist temptation till you conquer it. 

32. Rule the appetite and temper the tongue. 

33. Speak well of your friends ; of your enemies say nothing. 

34. Strike while the iron is hot. 

35. Time once lost never returns. 

36. The way to be truly honored is to be truly good. 

37. To see what is right and not to do it shows a want of culture. 

38. Where there is a will there is a way. 

39. Write injuries in dust,.but kindnesses in marble. 

Note. — Pupils should memorize these pithy sayings. Urge them to a 
others to this list. Vary the " opening exercises '* by having pupils arise 
and repeat proverbs, and gems of thought from our best authors. 

Maxims of Washington. 

Speak not ill of the absent ; it is unjust. 

Commerce and industry are the best mines of a nation. 

Let your heart feel for the afflictions and distresses of every one. 

To persevere is one's duty, and to be silent is the best answer to 
calumny. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortunes of another, though he were 
your enemy. 

Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

I never wish to promise more than I have a moral certainty of per- 
forming. 

Every action in company ought to be with some signs of respect to those 
present. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire called 
coiKcience. 
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I shall never attempt to palliate my own foibles by exposing the error 
of another. 

It is a maxim with me not to ask what, under similar circumstances, I 
would not grant. 

Ingratitude, I hope, will never constitute a part of my character, nor find 
a place in my bosom. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few ; and let those be well tried 
before you give them your confidence. 

A good character is the first essential in a man. It is, therefore, highly 
important to endeavor not only to be learned, but virtuous. * 

I am resolved that no misrepresentations, falsehoods, or calumny shall 
make me swerve from what I conceive to be the strict line of duty. 

Without virtue and without integrity, the finest talents and the most 
brilliant accomplishments can never gain the respect and conciliate the 
esteem of the truly valuable part of mankind. 

The consideration that human happiness and moral duty are inseparably 
connected, will always continue to prompt me to promote the progress of 
the former by inculcating the practice of the latter. 



Review Questions. 

In the commerce of speech use only coin of gold and silver. — Joubert, 

1 . Define language and each of its subdivisions. Page 7. 

2. Define cognate sounds and cognate letters. Page 7. 

3. Define phonology, voice, and speech. Page 8. 

4. What is an elementary sound ? An elementary sound is the simplest 
sound in the language. 

5. Name and define each kind of elementary sounds. Page 8. 

6. Define vocal chords, glottis, and pharynx. Page 9. 

7. Explain the process of speaking. Page 9. 

8. Define phonotypy, and name the defects of the English alphabet. 
Page 20. 

9. What nation piade the first analysis of vocal elements ? Page 20^ 
note I. 

10. Name and describe the diacritical marks. Page 21. 

11. Give all the uses of the macron. 
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12. Give all the uses of the dieresis and semi-dieresis. 

13. Give uses of the caret, using words to illustrate. 

14. Define orthoepy, and name its three elements. Page 34. 

15. Define a spoken and a written syllable. Page 25. 

16. Define accent and name the different kinds. Page 26. 

17. Explain discriminative accent. 

18. Explain the principles for determining the place of accent. Page 27. 

19. Define pronunciation and name its three guides. Page 34. 

20. Define orthoeraDhy, letter, and alphabet. Page 43. 

21. Define the name and the power of a letter. Page 43. 

22. Spell the names of the letters of the alphabet. Page 43, note 3. 

23. What is a vowel ? diphthong? triphthong? Page 44. 

24. What is a consonant ? mute ? semivowel ? Page 46. 

25. Which letters are called liquids, and why so called ? Page 46, 
note 3. 

26. Define labials, dentals, Unguals, and palatals. Page 47. 

27. What are the leading uses of silent letters ? Page 49. 

28. Repeat six rules for silent letters. Pages 50, 51, 52. 

29. Analyze and parse, orthographically. Canoe and Forepaugh, 
Page 53. 

30. Define substitute, and name the substitutes for long a, short e, and 
short i. Page 54. 

31. Define word, root, prefix, and suffix. Pages 58, 59. 

32. Write an outline of words and define each kind. Pages 58. 59. 

33. What is spelling ? phonetic spelling ? orthographic spelling? P^e 
60. 

34. Quote the words of Lord Chesterfield and Thomas Jefterson as to 
the importance of correct spelling. Page 61. 

35. Repeat the three general rules for spelling. Page 62. 

36. Repeat three special rules for spelling. Pages 62, 63, 64. 

37. What is etymology? Page 77. 

38. Tell about Anglo-Saxon. Pages 77, 78. 

39. Write words using the prefixes be, for^ un, and the suf&xes ism, 
lesst and y. Pages 79 and 83. 

40. What is word-analysis ? Page 8$. 
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Examination Questions and Answers. 

Language most shows a man, — speak that I may see thee. — Ben 
lonson. 

Most of the following questions were selected from exami- 
nation lists. 

i 

1. How are the titles Mr,j Mrs.^ MisSy and Dr. made plural ? Ans, 
Messrs.., Mesdames, Misses, and Drs. 

2. Give three rules for spelling. Ans, Pages 62, 63, 64. 

3. Distinguish between name and power of a letter. Ans. Page 43, 
note 3. 

4. When is one letter a substitute for another ? Ans. One letter is a 
substitute for another when it represents the sound the other letter usually 
represents. 

5. Write three words containing a substitute for long a. Ans. Fele, 
elite, they. 

6. Write the possessive singular and plural of 7j she, who, mouse, ox, 
fox, and son-in-law, Ans, My or mine, our or ours ; her or hers, their ox 
theirs; whose, whose ; mouse's, mice^s ; ox*s,oxerCs ; fox's, foxes'' ; son-in* 
law's, sons-in-law' s. 

7. Write four letters that may represent e. Ans. I in machine ; a in 
says ; u'xn bury ; /in sir, 

8. How many/r^/<fr diphthongs are there? Ans, Four. Page 45. 

9. Explain the uses of the dieresis, Ans. Page 22. 

10. When has a the long Italian, ox flat sound ? Ans, Page 36. 

11. What is the rule for doubling final letters when a suffix is added? 
Ans. Page 63. 

12. V^h.?L\. \s zxi elementary si/und .^ Ans. An elementary sound \s ohq oi 
the simplest sounds of a language. 

13. Classify, briefly, the elementary sounds in the English language. 
Ans. Page 6. 

14. What does different accent sometimes serve to do ? Ans, It serves to 
distinguish the parts of speech- as, A u^gust (noun) ^ august^ (adjective). 
Page 26. 

15. Of what use are silent letters/ Ans, Page 49. 
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1 6. Why use two g's in beggar ? Arts, Rule 4, page 63. 

17. Why drop e in coming and why retain it in paleness ? Ans, Rulec 
6 and 7, pages 63, 64. 

18. Name four subvocals and four aspirates, Ans. Page 48. 

19. Give the rule for spelling^^/rt»^ with two /V. Ansi Rule 4, page 63. 

20. What is a mute F semivowel ? Ans, Page 46. 

21. How many syllables does a word have ? Ans, Page 49. 

22. When are b, c, and ^ silent? Ans. Pages 50, 51. 

23. Define orthographic and phonetic spelling. Ans, Page 60. 

, 24. Write words to illustrate all the sounds of a, Ans, Mane^ man. 
care, far, ask, fall. Page 34. 

25. Define synonyms and homonyms. Ans. Pages, 87, 92. 

26. Write ten words using a different aphthong in each. Ans, Lotm^ 
f<Ar, de\it, lack, ba^e, ah, halve, kiln, catch, "wrong. An aphthong is a 
silent letter. 

27. What are the uses of a dictionary ? Ans, A dictionary (unabridged) 
tells us the spelling, pronunciation, syllabication, derivation, meaning 
(both primary and secondary), 2inA purity of words. It also tells to which 
part of speech the word belongs. 

28. In the abbreviation LL.D,, why is the " L " doubled? Ans, It is 
doubled to express the plural of law. 

29. What is the origin of our alphabet ? Ans. Page 43. 

30. What are sibilants ? Ans, Page 46, note 3. 

31. Spell the names of the letters. Ans. Page 43, note 3. 

32. What is the origin of the word alphabet ? Ans, Alphabet is mad« 
up of the first and second letters of the Greek' alphabet. 

33. Which letters are called rtf^«m/dr«/ letters? Ans, Redundant letters 
are those which have no sound of their own. C,j, q, and x are redund* 
ant. Page 55, note 4. 

34. Which letters are never silent? Ans, Page 52, general remark. 

35. How do you spell h and w ? Ans, Page 43, note 3. 
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